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THE YUEH-CHIH PROBLEM RE-EXAMINED 


Orto MAENCHEN-HELFEN 
Miuis CoLLEGE 


[The present state of the Tokharian problem. The 
Kushinas = Kusha were Saka nobles in the Yiieh-chih 
horde. The Yiieh-chih of the Chinese were the Tochari 
of the classical sources. A number of place-names in the 
Tokharian region of Chinese Turkestan prove that Kusha 
lived there already in the Former Han period. Yiieh- 
chih is probably a transcription of Kusha. Tokharians 
and Ossets.] 


I. YUEH-cHIH AND KusHANAS 


The Tokharian problem is still far from being 
solved and will occupy historians and linguists 
for many years to come. But thanks to the splendid 
work done by H. W. Bailey, W. B. Henning, and 
G. Haloun we are in an incomparably better posi- 
tion to approach it than we were eight years ago. 

It is by now certain that the two dialects of 
the Indoeuropean language which its discoverers 
called the Language I were actually spoken in the 
northern oases of Chinese Turkestan: IA in Agni- 
Qarasahr and the adjacent districts, IB in Kuci- 
Kucha.t How far the language extended beyond 
those regions remains to be investigated. Bharuka- 
Agqsu had, teste Hsiian Tsang, a language similar 
to that of Kucha.? If the conjecture* that the 
Kharosthi documents of Niya show traces of an 
influence of I (A or B) should prove true the 
language would be attested for the 4th century A. D. 

It is still unknown what the people who spoke 
IB called themselves. The speakers of IA desig- 
nated themselves, their country and their language 
as arsi.* The Uigurs called the arsi-tongue twyry 
tili. 

Until 1938 it was generally agreed that twyry 
means ‘of Tokharistan.’ Professor Henning showed 
that only the forms txuar (atxuar, taxuar, toyuar) 
were used in Central Asia as the names of 
Tokharistan-Bactria.© Twyry therefore cannot 


*xH. W. Bailey, Ttaugara, BSOS 8. 901-4 (1937). 

* Transl. Beal 1. 24. 

*Cf. T. Burrow, JRAS 1935. 667; H. Liiders, BSOS 
8.647 (1937). 

*Bailey’s attempt to explain Arsi as central-asiatic 
“rsa (= ai. drya-) has been convincingly refuted by 
E. Sieg, Und dennoch ‘ Tocharisch,’ SPAW 1937. 130-9. 

*W. B. Henning, Argi and the ‘ Tokharians,’ BSOS 
9.549 (1938). 
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refer to Tokharistan. ‘In Uyyur which, as a rule, 
closely follows Sogdian in matters of orthography, 
the name of Bactria would be written tyw’ry.’ ® 

Twyr as the name of a country, ‘The Four 
Twyr,’ occurs in the Sogdian Karabalgasun in- 
scription, in the Uigur colophon of a Manichaean 
book, and in a Middle Persian Manichaean hymn. 
As the ‘Four Twyr’ comprised BiSbaliq, Qoéco, 
and Qarasahr, and the twyry language was spoken 
in Qarasahr and Turfan, the ‘language of twyry,’ 
twyry tili, must have been the language of the 
country ‘ Four Twyr.’ The much discussed problem 
when and over which routes the manuscripts 
written in IA were brought from Tokharistan to 
the oasis cities in the Tarim basin has thus turned 
out to be a pseudo-problem. They were written 
where they have been found. 

No less important than the contribution of the 
two Iranists to a clarification of the Tokharian 
question is the admirable paper by G. Haloun, 
Zur Ue-tsi-Frage, ZDMG 91. 243-318 (1937). 
Apart from some minor details the history of the 
Yiieh-chih from the time when they left their old 
sites in the east until they conquered the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria is by now well established. 

Between 174 and 160 3B.c. the Hsiung-nu de- 
feated the Yiieh-chih and drove them from their 
territory in Kansu and Ning-hsia west of the 
Huang-ho. Those who fled to the eastern Altyn- 
tagh and the Richthofen mountains were from 
then on known as the Little Yiieh-chih. The greater 
part of the horde, the Great Yiieh-chih, trekked 
west. They defeated a number of Saka tribes in 
the northern T“ien-shan, on the upper Ili, Chu 
and Naryn, and stayed there for about three 
decades. Between 133 and 129 3B.c. the Yiieh- 
chih were attacked by the Wu-sun and partly 
subjugated. Another group migrated farther west. 
When Chang Ch‘ien came to Bactria in 129-8 3. c. 
he found the Yiieh-chih ruling over Ta-hsia.’ 


* Op. cit. 550. 

* Bactria has been conquered once, and only by the 
Yiieh-chih. The theory that before them Saka tribes had 
invaded the country must be given up, cf. Haloun, op. 
cit. 258. Equally unfounded is the assumption of a 





While in the Chinese sources only the Yiieh- 
chih are named, the classical authors say that 
Bactria was conquered by the Asii, Pasiani, To- 
chari and Sacarauli (Strabo) or the Saraucae and 
Asiani (Trogus Pompeius).® Reconciliation of the 
statements of the classical sources with those of 
the Chinese has been attempted for three genera- 
tions. Thanks to Professor Haloun’s work it is 
now definitely established that the Tochari of the 
ancients were the Yiieh-chih of the Chinese. The 
Little Yiieh-chih called themselves Tokharians as 
late as the 5th century A. D. 

Such is the present state of the problem. For 
a problem it remains in spite of all that has been 
achieved, and to the old questions new ones have 
been added. In trying to answer some of them 
and adducing material until now either unnoticed 
or unused, we are aware, to quote Professor Pel- 
liot’s wise words, that ‘on ne peut procéder que 
par travaux d’approche succesifs, ot chacun pro- 
fite des travaux de ses devanciers, et tache a son 
tour d’ordonner ses propres remarques en un sys- 
téme provisoire dont il ne se dissimule pas la 
fragilité.’ ® 


II. Saka KusHANAS IN THE YUEH-CHIH HORDE 


Until a few years ago it was assumed that the 
Kushanas were Yiieh-chih princes. According to 
Hou Han-shu 118 the Yiieh-chih divided Ta-hsia 
into five pu, each pu being ruled by a hsi-hou. 
More than a century later Ch‘iu-chiu-chie (Kud- 
jula Kadphises), hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang, con- 
quered the other four hsi-hou and founded a great 
empire which by the other nations was called the 
Kuei-shuang (Kushina) empire, whereas the Chi- 
nese continued to call it by its former name, viz. 
Yiieh-chih.’® As the account in the earlier source, 


gradual expansion of the Yiieh-chih power from the 
country north of the Oxus to the ‘real’ Ta-hsia south 
of the river. 

When the Saka in the northern T‘ien-shan were driven 
out by the Yiieh-chih they went not to Bactria but to 
Chi-pin, as it is stated expressis verbis in Ch‘ien Han- 
shu 96 B, sub-chapter Wu-sun. Professor Bachhofer (On 
Greeks and Sakas in India, JAOS 61. 242-7) overlooked 
the important passage. 

*Cf. the most recent compilation of the passages in 
the classical sources referring to the conquest of Bactria 
in J. Junge, Saka Studien 96-7 (Leipzig 1939). 

*A propos du ‘ Tokharien,’ TP 1936. 259. 

*° Cf. the most receent translation by B. Karlgren in 
Sten Konow, Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, Journal 
of Indian History 1933. 13-14. 
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Ch‘ien Han-shu 96, seemed to be essentially the 
same, there was no reason to doubt that the five 
hsi-hou were institutions set up by the victorious 
Yiieh-chih. 

The first who thought he could discover dis- 
crepancies between the two accounts was Kuwabara 
Jitzuzd." In his opinion the authors of the Hou 
Han-shu had misunderstood the Ch‘ien Han-shu. 
The five hsi-hou are now supposed to have existed 
already in Ta-hsia when the Yiieh-chih invaded 
the Bactrian kingdom wherefore the Kushanas 
could not have been Yiieh-chih. Kuwabara’s inter- 
pretation was accepted by Haneda Toru,’* Sten 
Konow,** and Paul Pelliot.‘* Professor Haloun 
reserves his judgment,’® and only W. W. Tarn 
stands by the older theory.*® 

Now it is by no means self-evident that the 
earlier source is the more trustworthy only because 
it is the earlier one. In one point, at least, the 
authors of the Hou Han-shu were better informed 
than Pan Ku was. He numbered Kao Fu among 
the five hsi-hou. The Hou Han-shu corrected this 
mistake ** and even those scholars who in all other 
respects prefer the Chien Han-shu accept this 
correction. 

However the alleged discrepancy between the 
two texts does, in reality, not exist. It is necessary 
to quote again the often quoted passages. 

Ch‘ien Han shu: ‘In Ta-hsia there were origi- 
nally no great rulers or chiefs. The various cities 
and towns usually put up small chiefs. The people 
were weak and feared war. Therefore when the 
Yiieh-chih came they all submitted to them. . .** 
There are five hsi-hou (their names follow). All 
the five hsi-hou are dependent on the Great Yiieh- 
chih.’ 

Hou Han-shu: ‘At the beginning the Yiieh-chih 
suffered a crushing defeat by the Hsiung-nu. They 
migrated to Ta-hsia. They divided the country 
into (the names follow), five hsi-hou altogether.’ 

Pan Ku described Ta-hsia as it was before the 


= FR Jia ie FR» Todzai-kétsishi ronsd Se E58 x 
fate (42-47. 

124 propos des Ta Yue-tche et des Kouei-chouang, 
Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise 1933, 1-11. 

18 Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, 1 ff. 

14 Tokharien et Koutchéen, JA 1934, 38. 

15 Zur Ue-tsi-frage 257, note 7. 

1° The Greeks in Bactria and India 287, note 4, Cam- 
bridge 1938). 

17 Cf. E, Chavannes, 7P 1907. 190-2. 

*8 The ensuing passage is obscure, cf. Karlgren, Journal 
of Indian History 1933, 11, note 16. 
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Yiieh-chih conquered it. It is the absence of a 
strong political organization and the cowardice of 
the people that explains why the Yiieh-chih con- 
quered it so easily. The following ARB 
could, taken separately, mean ‘there were’ or 
‘there are five hsi-hou.’? In the connection in 
which the passage occurs it can refer only to the 
time after the conquest. 

The Ta-hsia, we are told, had no princes, but 
only petty chiefs. It would be plainly absurd to 
say that in the country there were no great chiefs 
and, at the same time, five great princes, hsi-hou. 
To emphasize the difference between the past and 
the present Pan Ku even adds 4 ‘ originally.’ * 
In the corresponding passage in Shih-chi 123 this 
character is missing, and rightly so. As the Shth- 
chi does not mention the hsi-hou there was no need 
to say that the Ta-hsia were originally without 
princes. 

The main argument for separating the five hsi- 
hou from the Yiieh-chih is the passage #BKA K 
‘they are all dependent on the Great Yiieh-chih.’ 
It is argued that the term ‘dependent’ would 
make no sense if the hsi-hou were Yiieh-chih 
themselves. But the great Norman nobles were 
certainly dependent on the Norman king, and the 
Mongol princes in their iliis on the Mongol qagan. 
The concept of ‘dependency’ does not involve ‘ of 
other nationality.’ The term shu J§ has a wide 
range, cf. on the one hand the definition of shu 
kuo as given by Yen Shih-ku: a country ‘de- 
pendent’ on the Han, but with an autonomous 
administration,”° and, on the other hand, the re- 
lationship between the great countries K‘ang-chii, 
Ta Yiieh-chih, and even Parthia with China, which 
is also called shu.*4 The five hsi-hou, among them 
the Kushanas, were great feudatories, ‘dependent’ 
on their king. 

The Kushanas spoke Saka. The language of their 
coin-legends is pure Khotani Saka.** Haloun’s 
objection ** that the Kushinas might have used 
the Saka language as the legitimate successors of 





** Bachhofer, JAOS 61. 243, in quoting Karlgren’s 
translation omits the word ‘originally’ whereby the 
sense of the whole text is changed. 

°° Cf. P. Boodberg, HJAS 1. 287, note 20 (1936). 

2 Cf. J. J. M. De Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur 
Geschichte Asiens 2.103-8; E. Specht, JA 1897. 164, 
note 2. 

Cf. Sten Konow, Norske Tidskrift for Sprogvi- 
denskap 1939. 10. 

** Zur Ue-tsi-Frage 257, note 7. 
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the Saka rulers in Northwest India can be sum- 
marily dismissed. None of the Saka kings struck 
coins with a Saka legend, they used Greek and 
Indian. The early Kushan coinage sprang from 
that of the Greek Hermaios, and the later Kusha- 
nas, ruler over an immense empire, needed no 
legitimation. They used two languages: their own 
and that of their subjects. 

That fact furnishes an additional argument 
against the theory of their Bactrian origin, for the 
Bactrians spoke a Sogdian dialect. Eratosthenes, 
writing a century before the conquest,”* said that 
the Bactrians and Sogdians were épéyAwrrou mapa 
puxpov (Strabo 15.724). It is therefore obvious 
that the Kushanas could not have adopted their 
Saka language in Bactria. 

Finally we refer to the investigation of Kushan 
costume and weapons by Professor Bachhofer.*® 
Saka and Kushanas wore the same dress and fought 
with the same weapons.*® 


III. KusHANAS AND THE CLASSICAL SOURCES 


None of the tribal names occurring in the 
classical sources resembles that of the Kushanas 
even remotely. It is, of course, tempting to recog- 
nize the Saka-speaking Kushanas in the Sacarau- 
cae, for however this name may be explained,”’ 
there is no doubt that it contains the element Saka. 
But the Sacaraucae ‘perished,’ ** whereas the 
Kushanas founded a great empire. 

Whether the Pasiani are to be eliminated from 


24 Cf. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria 288, note 1. 

25 Op, cit. 247-250. 

*° Saka means merely speaking a Saka language, and 
does not refer to a non-existent Iranian ‘race.’ The 
scanty material for judging on the physis of the Kusha- 
nas has been considerably increased by the finds made 
by Ram Chandra Kak at Harwan in Kashmir (Ancient 
Monuments of Kashmir pl. 20, 22, 23, London 1933). 
Kak thinks, and Foucher agrees with him (op. cit. XIv) 
that the people represented on the stamped tiles are 
Kushanas. Their most striking feature is the receding 
forehead, exactly like that of Kujula Kadphises on his 
well-known coins, cf. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of 
coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore pl, 17; P. Gardner, 
Catalogue of coins in the British Museum: Greek and 
Scythic kings of Bactria and India pl, 25, 26. The cus- 
tom of flattening the heads of new born children was 
widespread over the Eurasian steppes, from South Russia 
(cf. Hippokrates, de aere ec. 14) to Kucha (Hsiian 
Tsang). 

*7 Cf. Junge, Saka Studien 86, note 2. 

28 Defeated by the Parthian Suren between 124 and 
115 B.c., ef. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria 306. 
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the list of names in Strabo as due to a copyist’s 
fault,*® or whether they were the Parsii of the 
Greek geographers, which seems more probable, is 
immaterial.°®° The Pasiani were certainly not 
Kushinas. That leaves Asii-Asiani and Tochari. 

In his 42nd book Trogus Pompeius had given a 
lengthy excursus on reges Tocharorum Asiani 
interitusque Saraucarum, All that is left of what 
would have been an invaluable source for the his- 
tory of Central Asia are those five words in Justin’s 
epitome. How they should be interpreted has been 
recently discussed by Tarn (op. cit. 286), Haloun 
(op. cit. 256), Junge (op. cit. 102-3), and Bach- 
hofer (op. cit. 246-7). It has been suggested that 
they describe an occurrence, not a state of things: 
‘it will be told how the Asiani became kings of 
the Tochari, and how the Saraucae went to ruin.’ 

If it were the only passage of its kind in Justin’s 
epitome of Trogus the possibility of interpreting 
it in this way must be admitted. However it has 
not been noticed that Trogus liked to conclude his 
books with general dissertations which have no 
connection, or a very loose one, with the general 
chronological framework of the book. Thus book 11 
ends with origines et reges Cariae, book 12 with 
origines Italicae et ut Zopyrion in Ponto cum ezer- 
citu periit. At the end of book 13 Trogus discussed 
origines regesque Quirenarum; at the end of 
book 17 origines regum Epiroticorum usque ad 
Pyrrum ; at the end of book 37 were dictae requm 
Bosporanorum et Colchorum origines et res gestae. 


What Trogus in book 12) narrated were *regum 
Tocharorum Asianorum origines et res gestae. The 
assumption that he spoke about the Kushana King, 
Kujula Kadphises and his conquests has no foun- 
dation in the passage when it is given its proper 
place in the composition of Trogus’ work. What 
Trogus meant was that the Asiani were the domi- 
nant or ruling group at the time of the conquest 
of Bactria.** 

We think that even the most critical and in- 
gen¢ous handling of the classical and Chinese texts 
reférring to Bactria will not help in elucidating 
the relationship between Kushanas, Asiani, To- 


*° Cf. Haloun, Zur Ue-tsi-Frage 244, note 2. 

*°Cf. Tarn op. cit. 292. As early as in 1841 H. H. 
Wilson, Ariana Antiqua 139 regarded the Pasiani as the 
ancestors of the Pashai. Cf. G. Morgenstierne, Acta 


Orientalia 18,2 (1940). See also E, Bazin-Foucher, JA 
1938. 517. 
** Cf. Tarn op. cit. 286-7. 





chari, and Yiieh-chih.*? However there are other 
means to arrive at a conclusion. 


IV. KusHANAS AND KusHA 


Whether Kusina is a genitive plural or an adjec- 
tive ** has no bearing on our subject. The existence 
of a short form, kusha (kushi) cannot be doubted.** 
It is the name by which the Kushanas were known 
to many of the peoples with whom they had direct 
or indirect relations. 

A compilation of the various forms of kusha 
might be welcome: 


1. Chii-sha ¢ kiu-sa #jyP. In Kumirajiva’s 
translation of the Sitralamkara;** 

2. Chii-sha < kiu-sa 22>. In Buddhavarman’s 
translation of the AbhidharmamahavibhisaSastra 
(beginning of the 5th century). Hsiian Tsang has 
instead Ch‘ii-sha-na < Kiuoat-sa-nja Jai je .*° 

3. Kusga’i. Ku sa’i rigs su *khruns khyod kyis, 
‘you who are born in the Kusa race’ (refers to 


*? The Asiani have been equated with the Wu-sun. 
It is true that fy S¥ wu-sun< -uo-suon< -o-swor (possi- 
bly Ar-swan, cf. P. Boodberg, HJAS 1. 304, note 73, 1936) 
could be a transcription of Asiani. But besides the pho- 
netic similarity there is little which would favor the 
equation and much that is against it, cf. Haloun, Zur 
Ue-tsi-Frage 252-4. 

It should not be overlooked that Wu-sun is not merely 
a transcription of a foreign name. It is at the same time 
an attempt to etymologize it. According to the well- 
known tradition of the Turks the ten girls, one of whom 
became the ancestor of their ruling clan, were the chil- 
dren of a prince and a she-wolf. The prince, the only 
one left after all his people had been slain, was saved 
by a she-wolf; he took her for his wife. In a north- 
asiatic variant of the swan-maiden tale (J. Batchelor, 
Uwepekere Stories 101 [Sapporo 1924]); B. Pilsudski, 
Materials for the study of the Ainu language and folk- 
lore 25-8 [Cracow 1912]) it is a bird-woman who be- 
comes the wife of the hero who has survived a catas- 
trophe, usually the slaying of all his relatives. In the 
Wu-sun tradition these two tales are merged. After his 
father was killed and his country annihilated the hero 
lived alone in a desert. A raven brought him meat and 
a she-wolf suckled him, cf. De Groot, Urkunden zur 
Geschichte Asiens 2.23-4. Wu-sun means ‘the grand- 
sons of the raven.’ How the foreign name really sounded 
is unknown. 

33 Cf. Sten Konow, Journal of Indian History 1933. 
27; id. Kharoshthi Inscriptions x.tx. 

84 Cf. Sten Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions XLVI, LUI; 
id. Saka Studies 43. 

8° Cf. S. Lévi, Notes sur les Indo-Scythes, JA 1896. 
457. 

°° Cf. S. Lévi, Devaputra, JA 1934. 11 note 1. 

















Kaniska). In the Tibetan version of the Maha- 
rajakanikalékha.*? 

4. Kush. a. Name of Alexandria, ‘that is 
Balkh.’ In the Syrian Alexander book which was 
translated from a Pehlevi original ; ** 


b. A city built by Alexander in the 
country of the Sogdians. In a Syrian Life of 
Alexander (9th century) ; *° 


ce. ‘Iskandariya, which is called 
Kush, that is Balkh.’ *° 
5. Cussi. ‘Ipsos Persas ipsumque regem ad- 
scitis Sacis et Ruffis et Gelis petit frater Ormies.’ 
In Mamertini Panegyricus genethliacus Maxi- 
miano Augusto dictus (A. D. 269). Rufiis** is an 
arbitrary emendation, suggested by Crusius and 
uncritically accepted and repeated by modern edi- 
tors. Ruffis of the mss. cannot be anything else 
but cuffis, cussis.** 


6. Cussi(?). Cutus in the corrupted passage 
Ammianus Marcellinus 19. 2. 3 stands for the 
name of a people, as has long been recognized. 
Hadrien Valois (1681) suggested *Chuni, C. U. 
Clark ** *Colchi, W. Tomaschek** and J. Mar- 
quart *® *Cusani or *Cuseni. The context requires 
either Cussi or, less probable, Cusani (Cuseni, like 
Ammianus Marcellinus 16. 9. 4).*¢ 


7. Kovoa(?). J. Kennedy ** suggested to emend 
the obscure passage xai rovtwv érdvw paxipotatov 
vos Baxtpavev ird Bac.réa ov'cay idvov térov in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea into * .. . im 
BaoiAéa [x ]ovcay [dpxovra] idiov rémov.*® Kennedy 
thought of Kusan, but it is perhaps admissible to 
regard *Kovoay as the accusative singular of *Kovea, 
provided the emendation is accepted at all. 


*7 Cf. F. W. Thomas, Indian Antiquary 1903. 356. 

** Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the 
Great 116, 142-3. 

°° Thid. 160-1. 

*°Cf. P. Schwarz, Bemerkungen zu den arabischen 
Nachrichten iiber Balch, Oriental Studies in honour of 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry 434. 

“So in XII Panegyrici latini, ed. G. Baehrens 288. 

“ Cf. J. Marquart, Hrangahr 36, note 2. 

“Cf. Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri qui 
supersunt 1. 158. 

** SWAW 1877. 156-7. 

** Fransahr 36, note 5. 

“° J. C. Rolfe (Amm. Marc. The Loeb Classical Library 
1.476, note 2) adopted R. Novdk’s impossible emenda- 
tion in which no less than seven words take the place 
of a lacuna of, at the most, eight letters. 

** JRAS 1913, 127-30. 
“Cf. F. W. Thomas, JRAS 1913. 420-1. 
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8. Kovoo. In the Book of the Laws of the 
Countries the Syriac gnostic Bardesanes (154-ca. 
222) 4° discussed the law of the Bactrians ‘who 
ere called Kushan.’*° His source was not a book; 
he was repeating what he had learned from 
Indians.** 

Eusebius in his praeparatio evangelica 6. 10, 
quoting Bardesanes,** simply says: mapa Baxtpo.s. 
Either he did not understand what the Syrian 
meant or he omitted the addition as immaterial. 
The author of the Recognitiones S. Clementis in 
his turn left out ‘with the Bactrians’ and kept 
only the addition. In quaestio 109 of Caesarius ™* 
who followed the Greek text of the Recognitiones 
we read: év 8 Xovcors tis BaBvAdvos .. . Tav Yovaidwv 
yvvaxov. It is obvious that r7s BaBvAdvos was added 
by Caesarius, for the latin translation of the Recog- 
tiones (9. 23) has only Porro vero in Susis... 
mulierum Susidarum.** Sovoor is, of course, to be 
emended to Kovoou. 

It is evident that whoever translated the syriac 
text of Bardesanes knew another name of the 
Kushanas. If he had simply translated the syriac 
‘Kushan’ he would have written *Kovoavo.. But 
he wrote Kovoo (> Soveo., Susi). The scribal error 
proves that in the 3rd century A.D. the Kushanas 
were known as Kusi.*® 


V. KusHA TOWNS 


The Kushanas gave their name to a number of 
towns. The ‘once most prosperous town of Sog- 
diana’ ** where a Kushanisha reigned ** was known 
to the Chinese as Ch‘ii-shuang-ni-chia < K‘iuot- 
siang-ni-ka JL #RPRW or Kuei-shuang-ni < Kjwei- 


“° Or his disciple Philippus, cf. H. H. Schaeder, Barde- 
sanes in der Ueberlieferung der griechischen und syrischen 
Kirche, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 1932. 36-7. 

5° Cf. Spicilegium Syriacum, ed. W. Cureton, 21. 

51 Cf. E. Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae philosophi frag- 
menta 1.151. 

52 Cf. G. Levi della Vida, Appunti bardesanici, Rivista 
degli studi orientali 1921. 709 ff.; F. Haase, Zur barde- 
sanischen Gnosis 50. 

53 Cf, Migne, Patrologia Graeca 38.981. 

4 Tbid. 1. 1411. 

55 J. Marquart thought that Kovegaros in the Bassarika 
of Dionysios might mean a Kushina (Ueber das Volks- 
tum der Komanen 198). 

°° Hudid al-‘Alam, translated and explained by V. 
Minorsky 113. 

57 Cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion 96. 
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siang-nhiok $i le.°* to the Mohammedans as Ku- 
shiniya, mp. KuSanik, np. KuSani. It is the present 
Kashan-Ata, nw. of Samarkand.*® 

Kish, modern Shahrisabz, another important 
town in Sogdiana, was very probably also named 
after the Kushanas.® 

However, there were towns ‘of the Kushanas’ 
not only in regions which formed part of their 
great empire, but also far beyond it. 


In the Discourse of the Counties of Chinistan 
the author of the Hudid al-Alam, a Persian 
treatise of the 10th century, enumerates among 
other places in northwestern China and Chinese 
Turkestan : 


(1) Kuchan, a small town in which Tibetan 
and Chinese merchants reside. Gardizi calls the 
place Kuchi. He placed it at 8 days south of 
Kan-chou, and at 15 days north of the Yangtzi, 
thus in the region of Lan-chou. It is probably 
identical with Kishin on Kashgari’s map ; ® 


(2) Kucha, the famous oasis city in Chinese 
Turkestan. Kashgari calls it Kusan and Kuja; © 


(3) K.san, a town far from the road. Its gov- 
ernor comes from Tibet. It lies probably west of 
the Nan-shan, between the Huang-ho and the Hsi- 
ning-ho. Potanin mentions west of Lan-chou a 
place Kushai or Gushai.™ 


Kuchian and K.san could be Kuchean colonies, 
as the Han time Ch‘iu-tz‘u (Kjwi-tsi) g@ 2% 
in NE Shensi.® But Kucha itself was undoubtedly 
a Kusha-town. The various Chinese transcriptions 
suggest according to Pelliot ° a native name Kutsi. 


°° Cf. E. Chavannes, Documents 145; J. Marquart, 
Die Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften 59. 

°° Cf. Shiratori Kurakichi, Memoirs of the Research 
Dept. of the Toyo Bunko 2. 90-4. 

*°In T‘ang times Shih (si) §#, Ch‘i-shih (K‘iot-si) 
+ jsp, Ch'ii-sha (K‘iwo-sa) {y>, Chieh-shuang-na 
(Kiit-siang-na ) 3% (4) #n HS. Cf. Chavannes, Documents 
146; Shiratori op. cit. 92. 

* We are inclined to assume that Kuei-shan in Fer- 
ghana (de Groot op. cit. 2.109) is identical with K‘o- 
sai (K‘at-sii) JIE of the Tang period (present 
Kasan, cf. Chavannes op. cit. 148, 273; Barthold op. cit. 
162-3; Fujita Toyohashi ff] 7, Hsi-yii yen-chiu 
py IR GF FE, 119 ff. (Shanghai 1935). 

*? Cf. Minorsky op. cit. 230. 

*3 Thid. 232. 

*4 Ibid. 233. 

** Cf. P. Boodberg, HJAS 1. 283 (1936). 

%° T*oung-pao 1923. 126-7; JA 1934. 86. 


Since the middle of the 7th century at the latest 
Kucha was known as Kushan-Kusan-Kiisin. Kutsi 
stands to Kushan in the same relationship as 
Kucha to Kuchan-Kushan, and (1) Kiu-sa—Ku- 
sa’i-Kush—Cussi-Kovoo. to (2) Kushana- Khu- 
shana- Gushana—Kushana. In view of these corre- 
spondences there can be no doubt that Kutsi- 
Kushan got its name from the Kusha. 

This is further corroborated by the various 
names of Kao-ch‘ang, present Qoto (Kara-Khojo), 
about 30 miles east of Turfan. Both the Chinese 
and the Mohammedans etymologized Qoto. It be- 
came Ho-chou #jj#H (10th-11th c.), Huo-chou sk JH 
(under the Mongols), and Qara-Khwaja.** Qoto 
itself is derived from Kao-ch‘ang jf &,°° the name 
of a Chinese military settlement established there 
in Han times. 

Although the etymology of Kao-ch‘ang as given 
in Pei-shih 97 *° is far from being convincing there 
would be no reason to doubt its Chinese origin if 
there were not definite indications that Kao-ch‘ang 
goes back to a native name, sinized later as Qoto 
was. Pelliot was ready to admit that the analogy 
with Ku-shih #fif (Chii-shih Hifif) might have 
influenced the Chinese when they gave their 
colony a name. But Ku-shih could not have led 
to Kao-ch‘ang. In the 2nd half of the 8th century 
the Saka spelled Kao-ch‘ang as Kautafai.": The 
Saka writer could not have heard Kaéu-ts’iang, 
otherwise he would have written *Kaucamni as he 
wrote Siicami for Shou-ch‘ang (Zigu-tsiang) 
#8.” In the Sogdian letters of the 2nd c. A. D. 
Kao-ch‘ang appears as Ké”an, read: K.chan." 

A few miles east of Turfan lay the capital of 
Ku-shih anterior. If it were, to quote Pelliot, by 
‘une sorte de fatalité’ that the name Ku-shih 
resembles ‘ trop 4 celui de Kuci et au singulier d’ou 
a pu sortir un génitif pluriel Kusanu > Kusana,’ 
the occurrence of the two names, Ku-shih and 
Kao-ch‘ang—K ..chin precludes the possibility of 
a mere coincidence. Ku-shih ¢ Kuo-si, Chii-shih 
< Kiwo-si, and K.chan belong together exactly as 
Kutsi-Kushan and the other pairs of names. 


** Hsiian Ying identified Ch‘ti-ch‘an (K‘iuot-san) Ji we 
of T'so-chuan, Hsi 2 and Kucha, ef. Pelliot, JA 1934. 72, 
note 2; he must have heard of Kushan-Kucha. 

°° Juvayni 1. 32; cf. Pelliot, JA 1912. 579- 96. 

*° Cf. Minorsky op. cit. 271. 

7° Cf. Pelliot, JA 1912. 587, note 1. 

™ Cf. G. L. M. Clauson, JRAS 1931. 306. 

72 Thid. 303. 

78 Cf. H. Reichelt, Die soghdischen Handschriftenreste 
des Britischen Museums 5. 














Since Kutsi, Ku-shih, and Kao-ch‘ang (K . chan) 
were known to the Chinese already in the early 
Han period, Kusha must have settled in the 
northern Tarim long before the Kushana empire 
was founded. 


This seems to open a new way of interpreting 
the much discussed name Yiieh-chih. 

Tuyr ™* and the various forms of the tribal name 
Tochari belong together.”® This is proved by the 
constant connection between tuyr-Tochari on the 
one hand and 4rsi and its variants on the other: 


(1) the Tuyr called themselves arsi (see p. 1) ; 

(2) the Turkish name of the ‘ Four Tuyr’ was 
Toquz Arsin; *° 

(3) the Asiani were reges Tocharorum.” 


In the Kusha cities and towns of the Han period 
Tuyr was spoken in T‘ang times. Two of them, 
viz. Ku-shih and Kao-ch‘ang, were in the Tuyr 
country. 

The Tochari of the ancients were the Yiieh-chih 
of the Chinese. 

Therefrom it follows that Kusha inhabited, to 
use the Chinese term, a Yiieh-chih country. 

We can hardly avoid the conclusion that Yiieh- 
chih is the Chinese transcriptions of Kusha.*® 


VI. Ytren-cuHin = *KusHa 


Thanks to Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao {afgk#s, Kuwabara 
Jitzuzd, Wang Kuo-wei + Bj and G. Haloun” 
other transcriptions of Yiieh-chih beside the one 
used by Chang Ch‘ien have been made known. 

The horde appeared in the sources of the 2nd 
century B.c. as Yii-chih #3(#&) FE and Niu-chih 
4+ FE, in those of the 4th century B. c. as Yii-chih 


S78, (49). A in AK ngiwnt-tsie < *ngiwit-tia 


**twyr was most probably pronounced tuyr (accord- 
ing to Henning). 

** Henning proved that tuyr cannot refer to the 
country Tokharistan, but he admitted that tuyr is a 
variant of the tribal name Tochari. 

*° First recognized by H. H. Schaeder, cf. Henning, 
BSOS 9.560 (1938). 

*? The form Asiani is an Iranian adjectival form of 
Asii, which is the substantival form, cf. Tarn, The Greeks 
in Bactria 284. 

** The equation was first suggested by A. von Staél 
Holstein (SPAW 1914. 650; JRAS 1914. 754). Some of 
the Baron’s arguments are by now obsolete, while the 
greater part of the evidence adduced here was at that 
time not yet available. 

Zur Ue-tsi-Frage 297-310. 
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points according to B. Karlgren® to a foreign 
gwat, gwot, or gat, got, or gut, or wat, wot, or ut. 
The transcriptions #3 E ngiu-tsie < *ngiu-tia,** 
“FE ngiou-tsio <¢ *ngitig-tia,** and #34 ngiu-tie 
< *ngiu-tiég make *gut-tia ** as good as certain. 
It is evident that gut-tia cannot be a transcrip- 
tion of Tochari and the variants of that name.® 
It cannot render Arsi,®*> Suguda,** Tangut,*’ or 
Skuja.** As the Sacaraucae and the Pasiani are 
out of the question, there remain only the Kusha.®® 


8° Kharoshthi Inscriptions Lx. 

*! FB is cognate with %% yeu < *g’u and fff] yuo < *g’0; 
FR is cognate with Fi yuo < *g’o. 

*? Ae is cognate with He kuo < *ko. 

8° For [& tia see Haloun op. cit. 291-2. 

* Bailey thought FE in 7A FE Ta Yiieh-chih could 
be a word of unknown meaning, possibly a title, or a 
Chinese word in the sense of ‘ clan,’ and 7} A an attempt 
to approximate to the foreign name toyara cf. BSOS 8. 
885-7 (1937). In Henning’s equation (BSOS 9.563) 
is supposed to be a rendering of *t’yur, *@yur, *t’yuor, 
*@yuor, etc., the second sign & being possibly a repre- 
sentation of an indigenous plural ending. Both sugges- 
tions are not acceptable, cf, Pelliot, TP 1936. 262. 

Henning’s question how in the opinion of the sino- 
logists the Chinese could have rendered a word *@yur 
(or the like) can, of course, not be answered authorita- 
tively, but it seems to us that PK t‘ao-huei < d’fiu- 
yuai <¢ *d‘og-g‘war, the name of a small country in Fer- 
ghana (de Groot op. cit. 2.111) would be an adequate 
transcription of the Tokharian name. 

The Tochari appear in the Chinese sources as Ta-hsia. 
It is true that ta-hsia is not an accurate transcription 
of the name which has r as Auslant. Chang Ch‘ien could 
have chosen a word with a final n instead of hsia < ya 
< *g’i. But he was certainly led in his choice by the 
belief that he had discovered the Ta-hsia of olden times 
about which so much had been written and so little was 
known. Haloun was right in stressing this point (Seii 
wann kannten die Chinesen die Tocharer oder Indo- 
germanen iiberhaupt 192-201). However, Chang Ch‘ien 
found in Bactria none of the beings and products tradi- 
tionally associated with Ta-hsia, If he called the country 
so nevertheless, it must have been because of the simi- 
larity of the name he heard with Ta-hsia. 

8° Suggested by F. W. K. Miiller, SPAW 1918. 578-9. 

8¢ Cf. B. Laufer, The language of the Yiie-chi or Indo- 
Scythians 12 (Chicago 1917). 

87 Cf. P. Boodberg, HJAS 2.372 (1937). 

*° Cf. Bocdberg, ibid.; Haloun op. cit. 316. Even if 
were cognate with tibet. zla(-ba), which is at least 
doubtful, the other, and older, transcriptions preclude 
an Anlaut sk-. 

8° The guttural appears as g also in Kharosthi forms. 
In Han times the explosive patalal t was on the way of 


becoming ts. A FE was gutia~ gutéia. The Turkish 
forms of Kucha have ti, dj, 8 and s (s < ts, or, s<&< ts; 
cf. Bailey op. cit. 901). Greek xopoavy and Central Asian 
Kharosthi kurshana seem even to point to ri. 
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Not only were they a potent force in the west, in 
Bactria, but the fact that they gave their name to 
the most important places when they were still in 
the east proves that already then they played a 
leading role. It would have been quite natural 
that the Chinese used their name to designate the 
whole horde. 

But here a difficulty suggests itself. The Asii 
were the lords of the Tochari. If our conjecture 
that Yiieh-chih = Kusha proves right, then it will 
follow that the ruling group was called Kusha as 
well as Asii. The double name may mean either 
one of two things. It may mean that the Kusha 
ruled in the east and were later, on the trek to 
Bactria or in Bactria, supplanted by the Asii, to 
regain ascendancy under Kujula Kadphises; or 
else it may mean that there was only one dominant 
group, Kusha-Asii, throughout the centuries of 
Yiieh-chih history. 

As between the two alternative explanations our 
judgment will be inclined in favor of the second 
one when we recall Trogus’ statement (see pp. 
10-11) and the fact that the Yiieh-chih were a 
composite people. The Kusha were Iranians. The 
Tochari spoke, in all probability, the language 
Tuyr. The two names, Kusha and Asii, could well 
have been applied to the same group by the speak- 
ers of two different languages. This explanation 
seems to be corroborated by the following disquisi- 
tion on the names of the Aorsi and Tagorae. 


VII. Aorst AND TAGORAE 


The Kushinas and Tokharians have long dis- 
appeared from India and Turkestan. We believe 
that they live on in the West to the present day. 

The two Sarmatian nations with whom the 
Greeks on the shores of the Black Sea were in 
relation since the middle of the 1st century B. c. 
were the Siraci and the Aorsi.®° The region in- 
habited by the Aorsi became later part of the Alan 
realm.®* The Aorsi, a numerous tribe,®? could not 
have simply disappeared. Later only Alans were 
mentioned where one would expect Aorsi. As the 
Alans ‘having gradually subdued all the bordering 
nations by repeated victories have united them to 
themselves and comprehended them under their 


°° Cf. F. J. Teggart, Rome and China, passim (Berke- 
ley 1940); Junge, Saka Studien 54, 75. 

*. Cf. E. Tiubler, Klio 1909. 19 ff. 

*2 200,000 Aorsi horsemen were in the service of the 
Bosporan king Pharnaces II (Strabo 11.5.9). 


own name’ (ad gentilitatem sui vocabuli traxerunt, 
Ammianus Marcellinus 32. 2), it has to be assumed 
that the Aorsi merged with the Alans. We find 
indeed the tribal name Alanorsi** in which the 
two names are combined into one. 

With the help of variants occurring in Pliny 
and Ptolemy the native name of the Aorsi can be 
reconstructed. As Aorsi and Siraci always appear 
side by side it is obvious that it was the same two 
peoples who gave the two regions in Hyrcania, 
Arsitis and Siracene,** their name (Ptolemy 6. 
9.5). On the Peutinger table the Arsoae appear 
near the Seracoe. In the enumeration of the na- 
tions of Asiatic Sarmatia Ptolemy 5.8. 10-12 the 
Siraceni occur while the Aorsi are missing. In 
their stead appear the Asaioi. The variants Aorsi- 
Arsoe-Arsitis- Asaioi lead thus to *arsi or *Arsi. 

The arguments which Jarl Charpentier * brought 
forward to prove the identity of the Arsi-Asii- 
Asiani with the Asaioi (and Asiotae) ** were not 
strong enough to convince his confréres. Never- 
theless we believe that the late Swedish scholar 
was on the right track. 

In the 2nd and 1st centuries B. c. the Sarmatian 
Aorsi expanded westward gradually from the coasts 
of the Caspian Sea® until they extended to the 
Don and beyond it. The westward movement of 
the Sarmatian tribes can be followed step by step 
in the rich archaeological material which the Rus- 
sian scholars have brought to light. In the kurgans 
of the Kuban region the culture of the Sarmatians 
who swept over it in the 2nd century B.c. is so 
well represented that, even if all literary evidence 
were missing, the Inner Asiatic origin of the 
invaders would be evident.** 

Among the tribes who came from the East were 
the Tagorae. ‘'Tanain vero transisse Satharcheos, 
Herticheos, Spondolicos, Synhietas, Anasos, Issos, 
Cataeetas, Tagoras, Caronos, Neripos, Agandaeos, 
Meandaraeos, Satharcheos Spalaeos’ (Pliny, nat. 
hist. 6. 22). Pliny does not state his source 
(‘aliqui tradant’), but the period to which he 
refers can be fixed approximately. 


°*’ Ptolemy 6.14.9; Strabo 11. 5. 8. 

** Zirak in the Zand-dkdsih, cf, J. Marquart, Caucasica 
7.23 (1931). 

*° Die ethnographische Stellung der Tocharer, ZDMG 
1917. 347-388. 

°° Perhaps only a scribal error for Astacae or Astocae, 
cf. Teggart, Rome and China 193. 

*7 Cf. J. Marquart, Caucasica 8.83, 92 (1931). 

°® Cf. M. Rostowzew, Skythien und der Bosporus 604 ff. 

















The Satharchei of the list are well known. 
Pomponius Mela describes them as a primitive 
tribe in the Crimean Steppe (2. 1. 3; cf. Pliny 
4. 85). Stephanus Byz. 609. 9 quotes Callistratus 
of Heraclea for the Satorchaioi in the Maiotis. 
Ptolemy 3. 6. 5 mentions a place by the name of 
Satarche in the southwestern Chersones. Sathar- 
chei appear in the inscription of Posideios Posi- 
deiou.*® They are thus well attested in the Crimea 
in the 2nd century B.c. As they are not mentioned 
by earlier authors who would have known them if 
they had been there they cannot have crossed the 
Don before the 2nd century B.c. The Tagorae 
therefore migrated west at the same time as the 
Satharchei and the Aorsi.*° 

We find thus Aorsi-Arsi and Tagorae in the 
same wave of migration. There can be little doubt 
that these Arsi and Tagorae were identical with 
the Asii-Asiani reges Tocharorum. 

The name Arsi occurs Pliny 6. 48 in a list of 
peoples who lived ‘below the Mardi and ultra,’ 
i.e. east of them. They are the ‘Chorasmi, Gan- 
dari, Pariani, Zarangae, Arasmi, Marotiani, Arst, 
Gaeli, quos Graeci appellavere Cadusios, Matiani, 
... Bateni, Saraparae, Bactri.’? The list has been 
called a refuge for a number of peoples from all 
over Asia whose names were in Pliny’s notebooks 
but whom he did not know how to place. ‘The 
name,’ says Professor Tarn, ‘suggests that Pliny 
had got the native name of the Asii.’?* We think 
there are good reasons to assume that the Arsi of 
the list are indeed the Arsi. 

When Vahram II fought against Hormizd he 
had as his allies Sacae and Cussi and Geli (see 
p. 12). Shahpur II made an alliance with the 
Chionitae and the Cuseni (ibid.). While Am- 
mianus in 16. 9. 5 mentions these peoples, in 17. 
5. 1 speaking of the same event he says that the 
king got the help of the Chionitae and Gelani. 





*° Cf. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks 463. 

100K. Miillenhof, Deutsche Altertumskunde 3.23 and 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria 516, thought thar 
Pliny has confused the Tanais-Iaxartes with the Tanais- 
Don. This is rather improbable. But if indeed the 
Iaxartes was meant in Pliny’s source, it would be imma- 
terial for our reasoning, for the tribes reached the Black 
Sea after crossing either the Iaxartes or the Don. Possi- 
bly the Téypou Ptolemy 3, 5. 11 (imd 8 rods Bacrépvas 
mpds tH Aaxig) were the westernmost branch of the 
Tagorae, cf. F. Braun, Razyskaniia v oblasti goto- 
slavianskikh otnoshenii, Sbornik otd. Russk. iazyka 4 
slovesnosti Imp. Akad. Nauk 64. 12.164 (1899). 
72 On. cit. 285. 
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In 19. 2. 3 are, again as foederati of the Sasanian 
ruler, enumerated Chionitae, Cussi (or Cusani), 
Albani and Segestani. Bardesanes speaks of the 
Geli and Bactrians who are called Kushan (see 
p. 13). This gives the following correspondences: 


Sacae Cussi Geli 
Gelani Chionitae 
Cuseni Chionitae 
Segestani Cussi Chionitae 

Kushan_ Geli 

Arsi Gaeli 


In the last line, that of Pliny’s list, the Arsi 
take the place of the Cussi, Cuseni, Kushan. It 
seems to us that the correspondences favor the 
identification of the Kusha with the Arsi. 

There is nothing in our sources that would point 
to a relationship between Arsi and Tagorae in the 
western steppes as close as it existed in Kansu and 
Bactria. If they set out together, the bond uniting 
the two groups may have been loosened on the long 
trek westward; it may also have persisted. If so, 
we should expect to find at least traces of it in the 
later history of the two groups. 


VIII. Dicor 


It is now generally recognized that the Ossets 
are descendants of the Alans who were known as 
As from the Danube to Peiping.*®* It is further- 
more agreed that the name As is identical with 
that of the Asaioi.*°* After what has been said 
above we may add that of the Aorsi-Arsi.?™ 


102 The name of the Mongolian tribe Asud (Asid) 
preserves the memory of those Alans who followed, or 
were forced to follow, their conquerors to the Far East. 
The Tokhuraut, one of the branches of the Dzhalair (cf. 
V. I. Vladimircov, Obshchestvennyi stroi mongolov 66) 
were probably Tokharians incorporated into the Mon- 
golian tribal system as were so many other foreign 
groups. They were the Téxapa of the Byzantine authors, 
How their other name (... Toxdpwy ods 4 Kownh ’Araplovs 
ever, Georgius Pachymeres, ed. Bonn, 2.129) is to be 
explained, we cannot tell. 

193 First suggested by V. Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
Recherches sur les peuples primitifs du Caucase 157 
(Paris 1847). Cf. J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ost- 
asiatische Streifziige 172; id. Das Volkstum der Ko- 
manen 182 

1* The instability of r before s in practically all 
Iranian languages is a well known phenomenon. To for- 
eign ears Osset rz sounded like s, teste Johannes Tzetzes 
(12th c.), who rendered *dié bon khuarz (Osset: de bon 
khorz), Kad} }uépa cov by tarayxds cf. V. Abaev, Ala- 
nica, Izv. Ak. Nauk SSSR 7, otd. obshchestv. nauk 9. 
889-891 (1935). On the other hand, Mas’idi still wrote 
al-(1)arisiya = As, ef. A. Zeki Validi Togan, Ibn Fad- 
lan’s Reisebericht 261. 
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The Ossets are divided in four tribes: (1) Digor 
on the Urukh and its tributaries; (2) Allagir 
(= villag-ir, ‘upper Ossets’) on the Ardon; 
(3) Kurtat on the Saudon and Fiagdon; (4) Ta- 
gate*°*> on the Giseldon and its tributaries.*%° 
Of these tribes only the Allagir, Kurtat, and Ta- 
gate are Iron proper; their dialect is the tron 
dwzag.°* The Digor, the westernmost Ossets, 
speaking a dialect of their own, stand apart. They 
call their country digér (digir in the eastern dia- 
lects; digiiron, the Digor-speech), which name 
occurs in the so-called Geography of Moses of 
Khoren as Ashtigor = As-Digor.*® 

As (1) the Aorsi-Arsi-Asaioi were the ancestors 
of the As-Ossets, (2) the Aorsi-Arsi-Asaioi came 
to South Russia from the east in the same wave 
that deposited the Tagorae there at about the same 
time, (3) the Asii-Asiani-Arsi were the lords of 
the Tochari, it seems to us that the Digér-Digir 
can be regarded as descendants of the Tochari- 
Tagorae.*°” 


1X. CoNCLUSION 


The results of our present inquiry co perhaps 
warrant us in reconstructing the history of the 
Yiieh-chih, tentatively and provisionally as follows: 


Since the 4th century B.c. at the latest the 
Chinese knew Barbarians in the northwest under 
the name Kusha—Yiieh-chih. The Kusha were the 
dominant group. The tribal name was Togar (or 
the like). At an undetermined time the Kusha- 
Togar came under Saka rule. The usage of two 
names, Kusha and Arsi, for designating the rulers 
can, in our opinion, best be explained by assuming 


1°6 -te is the plural suffix. 

106 Cf. W. Miller, Die Sprache der Osseten (in Grun- 
driss der iranischen Philologie). 

207 Cf. H. Hiibschmann, Etymologie und Lautlehre der 
ossetischen Sprache 12. 

208 Cf. Marquart, Streifziige 169-171; Minorsky op. cit. 
445. 

1° Tt should be noted that digér, with the long stressed 
vowel in the second syllable like all the western forms 
of the name, comes very close to the hypothetical t’yur 
in Henning’s tentative scheme (BSOS 9. 3. 562). A form 
with no aspirate, either in the first or in the second 
syllable, was known to Trogus’ source in the Ist century 
B. c., ef. Tarn op. cit. 516-7. 

There are some indications that the As, after joining 
the Alans, kept their tribal organization intact for a 
long time. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis 
2.48 distinguished between ‘Adavia and ‘Agia. Abul- 
Fidai says that the As live near the Alan, cf. Minorsky 
op. cit. 456 note 1. 


that Kusha was the Tokharian term for ‘nobles,’ 


while the Saka called themselves ArSsi.?*° 


4°Tn all the discussion about the restoration of the 
foreign name underlying the transcription ‘ yiieh-chih’ 
only the phonetic value of the two characters has been 
taken into consideration. It is, however, well known that 
in transcribing a foreign word the early Chinese scholars 
often selected out of several possibilities characters 
which, while rendering as faithfully as possible the for- 
eign sounds, would at the same time suggest the semantic 
value of the original, cf. P. Boodberg, Two notes on the 
history of the Chinese frontier, HJAS 1. 291 (1936). 

Professor Pelliot pointed out that the character 
was not used for transcribing a foreign sound before the 
Mongol period, with the one exception of Yiieh-chih (cf. 
JA 1934. 26). In selecting the character Chang Ch‘ien 
was evidently guided by other reasons besides the inten- 
tion of rendering *gut. They can have been no others 
but to suggest the meaning of the foreign name. 

Thanks to the acumen of Sylvain Lévi (Kaniska et 
Sitavahana, JA 1936. 61-121) the Yiieh-chih problem 
appears now in a new light. He made the observation 
that the Kushina kings bore a title that means what 
Yiieh-chih means, viz. the lunar people. Chan-t‘an 
(tsiin-din) #pHY, the title given to Kaniska in the 
translation of the Sitrdlamkdra and other translations 
made in the 5th century A. D. was still used by the rulers 
of Gandhira and Hu-mi as late as the 8th century. In 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea it appears as San- 
danés. Another title of Kaniska was chen-t‘o (tSién-da) 
%8 bE. The various characters which are now read chen- 
t‘o or chan-t‘o, e.g. HePE, HEPE, are frequently used 
for transcribing candra (canda), the name of the moon. 
Chan-t‘an, Indian candan(a), is in all probability the 
genitive plural of canda, cf, Lévi op. cit. 79-87. 

It is obvious that the Indians did not translate the 
Chinese word yiieh-chih, but a Kushina word. 

Therefrom follows that yiieh-chih is likewise a trans- 
lation of a Kushina original. In other words, Chang 
Ch‘ien transcribed and, at the same time, translated the 
foreign word. The Yiieh-chih were ‘the moon people.’ 

Since Kuci-Kuchi was named after the Kusha, Bailey 
is probably right in assuming that kuci is a Tokharian 
word with the meaning ‘white, bright’ (~ moon), cf. 
BSOS 1937. 900-1. Aréi must then be the Saka equivalent. 


It is easily understood why the Saka adopted a To- 
kharian term. They did what, e. g., the Mongols did when 
their aristocrats took titles like taiishi, noyan, and 
sengiin over from the Chinese, tengin and buyurug from 
the Turks. A Kushina ruler could designate himself as 
mahirija, rijitiraja, devaputra, and even kaisara (cf. 
Kharoshthi inscriptions 162-5). 

Sten Konow thought irSi-asii could be Sakish *atZi 
(ibid. LXI), a form reconstructed from erzuna, meaning 
‘ leader, chief.’ It seems to us that ar§i could be inter- 
preted as ‘bright, white,’ cf. Sakish Aljsa, silvery; 
aljsata, silver (av. orezata, silvery; pers. arziz, tin) ; 
aljseinaa, silvery, cf. Sten Konow, Saka Studies 115. 

All over the Eurasian steppes the nobles were the 
‘white,’ the low-born the ‘ black.’ 
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The composite horde migrated west. One group, 
the Little Yiieh-chih, stayed in the Nan-shan 
region ; 724 others settled in the oases of the Tarim 
basin; still others, after a prolonged stay in the 
northern T‘ien-shan, conquered Bactria. There at 
the end of the 1st century B. c. the Kusha gained 
final and decisive ascendancy over the whole 
horde.?? In India which the Kusha invaded 


111 In Chinese sources irSi (or the like) has not been 
found as yet, though a systematic search, taking into 
consideration all possibilities of transcribing this name, 
may yet yield some unexpected results. We are inclined 
to recognize arSi in Yen-chih (ifn-tsie) JE5¥, the name 
of the mountain range southeast of Shan-tan-hsien, east 
of Kan-chou (j#e3¢ in the Ti-li-chih of the Sui-shu, 
ef. Fujita op. cit. 97-117). It was in the old Yiieh-chih 
territory, and also in that of the Little Yiieh-chih. 
transcribes ar in J§% (iin-g’ji), Argi, cf. Henning 
op. cit. 571. 

The Yen-chih-shan was also known as Shan-tan-shan 
Hi F# Uy. cf. Ta-Ch‘ing yi-t‘ung-chih 266. 2b. Shantan is 
almost homonymous with chan-t‘an, candan, sandan, cf. 
note 110. 

112 According to the established tradition among the 
Chinese historians to derive the name of an ethnic group 
from the name of their habitat the Kushinas are said 
to have got theirs from Kuei-shuang in Ta-hsia. The 
derivation occurred in the reverse order, as proved by 
the place names in the Tarim basin. 

About the events preceding the victorious campaigns 
of the Kushanas nothing is known. One might conjecture 
that they were those nobles who were the least tokhar- 
ized and fought for maintaining an endangered Saka 
supremacy. 

It could be objected that Kusha could not well have 
risen against Kusha (Kusha = 1. Kushanas, = 2. Yiieh- 
chih). However more than one hundred years after the 
conquest of Bactria Yiieh-chih had ceased to be a socio- 
logical-ethnic term; it designated the territory and the 
people. When the Chinese heard of Kushinas they quite 
naturally did not recognize in them the Yiieh-chih of old. 
A very significant parallel to this use of a term which 
had lost its original meaning is to be found in Ammianus 
Marcellinus 23. 6.57: gentes eisdem Bactrianis obediunt 


shortly afterwards, they continued to call them- 
selves by that name, though there are some indi- 
cations that the Saka term ArSi was also occa- 
sionally used.*** A part, perhaps the greater part 
of the Kusha armies, must have consisted of 
Tochari.'** 

Other groups of Arsi and Tochari migrated far 
to the west. At some time in the 2nd century B.c. 
they crossed the Don. In the 1st century B. c. they 
were already in the steppes north of the Caucasus 
and on the shores of the Black Sea. Their de- 
scendants are the As-Digiir among the Ossets. 

In Chinese Turkestan the numerically inferior 
Saka were absorbed by the Tochari. While for a 
long time known to the neighboring peoples under 
their old and proper name, the Tochari themselves 
gradually gave it up in favor of that of their lords. 
They called themselves arsi in the same way as 
Slavonic tribes called themselves Bulgar after their 
Turkish rulers or Russians after their Scandinivian 
lords. In putting forward this reconstruction we 
are fully aware of its conjectural character, ready 
to modify it or give it up entirely if and when 
new materials inconsistent with it become known. 
At the present stage of our knowledge it seems to 
us to fit all historical and linguistic data. 


plures, quas superant Tochari. Those Bactriani are the 
Kushanas. 

18 Cf, Pliny’s Orsi between Jhelum and Indus, Asini 
in and around Bucephala, at the left bank of the Jhelum, 
and Assoi in Gandhira (nat. hist. 6.78). Ammianus 
Marcellinus was told that the Alans stretched to the 
parts of Asia which extend up to the Ganges (31. 2.16). 
It is tempting to see in these Alans the As. 

144° Tazora’ on the Tabula Peutingeriana, north of 
‘ Alexandria Bucefalos ’ (cf. C. Miller, Itineraria Romana 
797), could well be ‘ Tahora.’ Whether Ptolemy’s Tako- 
raioi, Tagara, Thagora point to the Tokharians is a 
problem which now, after S. Lévi has shown that the 
Kushinas ruled over a much larger part of India than 
has been formerly assumed, requires further investigation. 














SANSKRIT munda- ‘SHAVEN’ 


P. TEpESCO 
Yate University aNp Institute For ApvANcED Srupy, 
PRINCETON 


[Skt. munda- ‘shaven’ (Pin. etc.) is a Middle Indic 
form of Skt. vrddha- ‘cut’ (MBh.). Of the same origin 
are bandd- ‘mutilated’ (AV), madrd-kar- and bhadra- 
kar- ‘to shear, shave’ (Pain. and Katy. resp.), runda- 
‘ mutilated,’ and randd- ‘ widow,’ and many Middle and 
New Indie words.] * 


A. THE FORMS OF munda- 


1. Skt. munda-, according to B-R, has the fol- 
lowing meanings: (a) ‘kahl geschoren, m. ‘ein 
Mann mit kahl rasiertem Kopfe’ Manu, Yaji., 
MBh., Hariv., Rim. ete, (b) ‘keine Horner ha- 
bend’ (Kiihe, Ziegen) Varah. Brh.S (c) ‘der 
Spitze (Krone) beraubt’ (von Baiumen) MBh. 
[(d) ‘keine Spitze habend, stumpf’ Kathas.] ? 

munda- m.n. ‘head’ Spr., Rajatar., Prab. ete. is 
a different word: a Middle Indic form of mirdhan- 
m. ‘head,’ cf, Pali muddhan-, Prakrit AMag. acc. 
muddhanam ete.,2 JMah. muddha-, cerebralized 
He. muddha- Kumirapilacar. (Sheth), mumdha 
Gram. 1. 26,4 munda- 4.446 (Apabhr.), the same 
form Ping. (Sheth) ;° mirdhdn- has become mud- 
dha-, mundha-, and munda-, by cerebralization, 
secondary nasalization,® and deaspiration. 


+I am again indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgerton for 
kind help and advice.— 

My sources for Middle and New Indic are in general 
those cited by R. L. Turner, A Comparative and Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Nepali Language p. xxiii (1931) 
—these works are simply referred to by the authors’ 
names—, only for Panjabi, in default of Maya Singh, 
I use the Dictionary of the Panjabi Language of the 
Lodiana Mission (Lodiana, 1854), and of Belsare’s 
Gujarati-English Dictionary I have only the first edition 
(1895). 

The sources for ‘ Lahnda,’ the language of the West- 
ern Panjib, are J, Wilson, Grammar and Dictionary of 
Western Panjabi (1899), and E, O’Brien and J. Wilson, 
Glossary of the Multani Language (1903) (cf. Turner 
p. Xxiii). 

* This last meaning, ‘ stumpf,’ as Prof. Edgerton kindly 
shows me, seems in reality not to be attested in Sanskrit; 
the only occurrence quoted, mundamudgarika Kathis. 
72.97, is translated by Tawney 2.175 as ‘Hammer of 
shavelings.’ 

®* Pischel § 402. 

*Pischel § 86. 

*°Cf. Turner sub mur? and mundéa? 513. 

*Pischel §§ 74 and 86. 
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Derivatives are: mundaka- m. (a) ‘ Baumstamm, 
Balken’ (ein der Aste beraubter Baum) Vyasa 
(b) ‘ Barbier’? He. abhidh.; n. Bezeichnung der 
‘Abschnitte’ in der Mundaka-Upan. ; — mundin- 
‘kahl geschoren’ MBh., Hariv., ‘ hornlos’ SKDr., 
‘Barbier’ Am. K;— mundayatt ‘kahl scheren’ 
Pan., Hariv., Paiicat., mundita- Hit., Spr., Kathas. 
etc.; mundana- n. ‘das Kahlscheren des Kopfes’ 
MBh., Spr. ete.’ 

The word, therefore, occurs from Panini, Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Mahabharata, Ramayana, and Mun- 
daka-Upanisad on. 

Before that time, ‘to shear, shave’ etc. was 
vapati, -te V, B, S (upta-, vapayati S; vapana- 
B+; vdaptr- V, B, S),* which still reaches into 
Pali: vutta- ‘shaven’ M (~siro), nivutta- ‘ shorn, 
shaven’ Sn. (~ kesa- = apagatakesa-, oharitakesa- 
massu- Sn. Co.), vapita- ‘mown’ Dhs. Co. 


2. munda- is common in Middle and New 
Indic. 

Pali has munda- ‘bald, shaven; a shaven as- 
cetic’ S, Vin., Sn.; kanna-munda- ‘with cropped 
(clipped) or shorn ears’ (a dog) Pv.; munda- 
sira- ‘shaven head’ Dh. Co., ~ pabbataka- ‘a bare 
mountain’ Ja. Co.;— mundaka-, the same as 
munda-, Sn., Dh.; — mundeti ‘to shave’ Mhbv., 
mundita- Sn. Co., -ana- Dh. Co. 

In Prakrit, we have e. g. JMah. munda- ‘bald,’ 
mundaya- ‘barber,’ mundiya- ‘shorn, -dviya- 
‘caused to be shorn’ (Jacobi) ;— Mah., Saur., 
Mag. munda- (Pischel § 125). 


3. And New Indic shows e. g. the following 
forms (cf. Turner sub muro and murnu 513 and 
513b) : 

Hindi mid (loan from Skt.) adj. ‘shaved, 
bald; hornless (as an ox) ; stripped of top-leaves 
or branches, lopped (as a tree) ; pointless, blunt, 
(fig.) dull, obtuse ; low, mean’; subst. m. ‘a shaven 
head;° a tree stripped of its top branches, the 


™mundana- 2. ‘das Schiitzen, Behiiten’ He. an., Med. 
is a different word. 

®E.g. RV 10. 142. 4 vaépteva &mdésru vapasi pré bhiima 
‘you shear the earth as the shearer the beard’ (Agni). 

®* mid ‘head; headman, chief, principal’ is again a 
different word, mirdhdn-. 
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trunk of a lopped tree; a barber ’ (Platts 1074) ;— 
miida ‘shaven, bald; hornless; lopped; docked ; 
headless, topless; having no point, not pointed; 
a shaveling, a disciple’ ; — midla, midla ‘ shaven’ ; 
— miidna (dial. miidhna, ma@dna@) ‘to be shaven, 
to be shorn; to be fleeced’ (1075 and b); mtidna 
‘to shave’ (1094b) ; — without nasalization murla 
‘shaved’ (1027), muriya, mord ‘a shaveling,’ 
mina (dial.) ‘to be shaven’; muddhi f. (dial.) 
‘a log of wood’ (1017b). 

Nepali muro, murho, miro adj. ‘ blunt’; subst. 
‘log, trunk’;— murulo, mirulo ‘shaven, bald, 
hairless, hornless, hatless’;——- murko ‘ post, pil- 
lar’; — murnu, mirnu ‘to cut or shave the hair.’ 

Bengali mund adj. ‘ shaved, bald-headed’; subst. 
‘a shaved or hairless head, a bald pate; a barber; 
the trunk of a lepped tree, a stump, a pollard’; — 
mura ‘lopped, branchless,’ mura ‘ shaved, shorn; 
lopped off,’ muri ‘ the severed head of an animal’; 
murdna ‘ to shave; cut off, lop.’ 

Marathi miidhd ‘ deprived of its head, crop, top, 
tip, horns, extreme point or end’ ( a tree or plant, 
a finger, a knife, a beast) ; ‘wanting its edge, rim, 
or border’ (a vessel) ; ‘mere, bare; naked, void, 
wanting the usual ornament, appendage, or accom- 
paniment’ (but ‘shaven’ is midlela) ; — miidné 
‘to shave; to fleece ?; — muda ‘(a vessel) of which 
the mouth is broken off.’ 

Gujarati midvi and mudvi ‘to shave; to cheat.’ 

Sindhi mundho, mudo, muno ‘blunt’; modo 
‘hornless’ ;— the meaning ‘to shave’ is here con- 
fined to two ritual terms: mundranu ‘to shave 
(a disciple or a pilgrim)’ *° and muwnanu subst. m. 
‘first tonsure of a child’; the normal words for 
‘to shave’ are kiiranwu and (Arabic) hajdmat 
karanu.™ 

Lahnda (cf. fn. 1) munn m. ‘pillar, post’ 
(Multan), munnd ‘three-quarters,’ mond ‘ horn- 
less” with nd mundur m. ‘a stump’ (Shahpur), 
munda ‘ lame.’ 

Panjabi munnnd ‘to shave’;— munnd m. ‘a 
post.’ 

Kashmiri méndu ‘blunt(-edged)’ (of a tool, 
weapon), ‘kunthita’; ‘the trunk or stump of a 
tree, a log, pillar’ (Grierson 574b) ; — mdnduru 


*°r perhaps by confusion (either the recorder’s or 
real) with mundranu ‘to seal up’ (mudrayati); in 
South Sindhi both words would coincide in *mundanu. 
But it is not entirely impossible that the r may be old, 
according to § 20 below. 
av Stack, A dictionary, English and Sindhi, sub ‘to 
shave.’ 
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‘the trunk of a tree’ (577%b) ; — the meaning ‘ to 
shave,’ as in Sindhi, again appears only in a ritual 
term: mandan m. ‘shaving off of the beard and 
moustache’ (as is done by Hindiis at sacred bath- 
ing places, on the death of a parent, or in certain 
ceremonies of initiation) (576) ; ‘ to shave’ is mas 
(= Smasru-) kdsun ‘to cut the hair, to shave’ 
(482b, 595b). 

Synonyms of mund- ‘to shave’ are in Hindi 
hajamat karna (Arabic), bal banana (‘to do the 
hair’), chilna (‘to skin, peel, pare’), and katna 
(‘to cut’) ;**—in Marathi, hajamat, vapan, and 
ksaur karné, contemptuously bhddarné and bodné* 
(with midha cf. bodkad ‘bare, uncovered’ [the 
head] ; ‘ bare about the crop, top, or head’ [a tree 
without crop, a cow’s head without horns, a hand 
without fingers, a woman without hair, a hill with- 
out trees, a man that has lost his wife]);— in 
Gujarati, bodvi.™* 


B. munda- = vrddha- ‘cut’ 

4. As etymology, Wackernagel § 146a suggests 
connection with mrd- ‘to rub, crush’. (apparently 
thinking of a Pre-Middle Indic *mrndati beside 
mrdnati), and Uhlenbeck, with mrdi- ‘ soft’ and 
relatives (to which he also counts mardati). But 
this explanation is not acceptable, because it does 
not satisfy the meaning (‘ tocrush’ : ‘ toshave’).*® 
What we expect, is rather a root with the base- 
meaning ‘ to cut,’ cf. Hi. katna ‘ to cut, shave.’ 

A clue seems to be offered by the variants of 
the word. The non-nasal forms like Nep. muro, 
Beng. murda etc. point to secondary character of 
the m (nd from dd), the aspirate ones like Mar. 
miidha, Hi, dial. midhnaé, and Si. mundho, non- 
nasal Hi. muddhi and Nep. murho, to originally 
aspirate cluster, and the rare forms with a like Hi. 
dial. ma@dna and Kiashm. mandan, to original f- 
vowel. Taken together, this gives °rddh°, and, as 
geminate ddh after r is not Old Indic,** ultimately 
°rddh°. 

°uddh° (*muddha-) could not be Old Indic, 
for Old Indic has only °adh° (from *°ugdh®) ; 17 


12 New Royal Dictionary sub ‘ to shave.’ 

48 Molesworthy-Candy’, Dict. Engl. and Mar. 

44 Robertson, Engl.-Guj. Dict. 

45 Przyluski, BSL 30. i99, because of the initial alter- 
nation m/bh (cf. § 15 below), thought of Austro-Asiatic 
(Munda) origin; erroneously, cf. my remarks Lang. 19. 
16 fn. 71. 

*°Old Indic has only °rdh® from *°rzdh®, ag in 
drdha- ‘ firm’ from drh- (Wackernagel §238a). 

** As in ddhd- ‘ carried’ from vah- (Wackernagel 1. c.). 
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it has to be Middle Indic, either from °rddh°® or 
°airdh®. 

The processes of cerebralization, secondary nasali- 
zation, and deaspiration would be the same as those 
involved in munda- ‘head’ from mirdhan- (§1). 


5. The initial gets an indication from the 
SYNONYMS. Mar. midné and bodné, Guj. miidvi 
and bodvi, might at first seem different words. 
However, in complete synonyms we should always 
consider the possibility of etymological connection. 

And initial b and m are reconcilable: b may be 
from v (cf. below § 11); and so may m. 

Initial v and m sometimes alternate in later 
Sanskrit, especially if a nasal follows later in the 
word: 

for ‘vibhaijane; to distribute,’ Dhatupaitha has 
vat-, vant-, vand- (Hi. batnd),** and mand-;** 

for ‘vestane; to wrap, envelop,’ Panini-Dhat. 
has vat- (sam-vartayati ‘ to envelop’), but Candra- 
Dhat., vand- and mand-;*° 

for Rajatar. vrudita- ‘sunk,’ Schol. to Katy. 
Sr.S vudita- — magna-, Pkt. buddai ‘ majjati’ 
He. 4. 101 (Hi. birnda ‘ to sink’), Vopadeva-Dhat. 
has mund- ‘ magne.’ 

In all these cases (as will be shown in later 
articles) the original sound is v: initial v, there- 
fore, under certain conditions and in certain dia- 
lects has become m.?* 

Of this origin are the initial m of some common 
Sanskrit words; e.g. mdndala- ‘round’ SB+- is 
an extension of vrttd- ‘round’: *vrtta-la- has 
become *vattala-, *vantala-, *vandala- (by post- 
nasal sonorization),”° and mdandala-. 

munda-, therefore, may be from *vunda-, earlier 
*vundha- (or *vudda-), *vuddha-, *vrddha-, and 
*vrddha-. 


6. The initial *vr° thus arrived at is confirmed 
by another set of synonyms, words with initial ro°, 
ru°. 

‘Shaven, a shaveling’ (Hi. mida@) is in Pan- 
jabi roda (‘shaven, entirely shaved; having the 
head entirely shaved’) and in Sindhi rodo (‘one 


*® Liebich, Materialien zum Dhitupitha (Sitzungsber, 
Heidelbg. Akad. 1921, 7) 26. 

2° Liebich 1. ¢. 

*** Of the same character is the non-initial change 
v>m before n in TA Smaijic- for svaiic- ‘ to open,’ inscr. 
gominda- for govinda-, a god’s name, Wackernagel § 177 
note; some additions Bloomfield-Edgerton, Ved. Var. 2. 
§ 224. 

*° This phenomenon will be explained in a later article, 
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with a shaven head, a shaveling”’) ; ** ‘ hornless’ 
is in Lahnda both mond and roda;** for ‘ blunt,’ 
Sindhi has mudo, mundho, muno, and rundo. 

This ru° (ro°) may be from original vr°, as 
Pali ete. rukkha- ‘ tree’ is from vrksa-.** 


7. The combination of the variants and syno- 
nyms, therefore, leads to a base-form *vrddha-. 
This word exists, and its meaning fits completely: 
it is vrddha- ‘abgeschnitten’ MBh. once (= chinna- 
Nilak.) (B-R 6.1327); n. ‘ein abgeschnittenes 
Stiick’ Sulbas. (v.1. vrdhra-) (Bohtlingk, Kiirz. 
Wb. 6.150b) ; further vardhayati (-te) ‘ chedana- 
(piiranayoh)’ Dhat., vardhita- ‘cut off’ He. an., 
Med., vardhdpayatt Weber, Krsnaj.; vardhaka- m. 
‘carpenter’ Ram. once, §masru-vardhaka- ‘BARBER’ 
Ram., vardhaki- m. ‘carpenter’ MBh., Hariv., 
Ram., Lex., vardhakin- m. ‘carpenter’? MBh., 
Ram., Varah. Brh. S; vardhana- n. ‘the act of cut- 
ting off’ Lex., naébhi-vardhana- n. ‘the cutting of 
the navel-string’ Manu (= nadbhi-krntana- Gobh.), 
vardhapana- n. ‘the act of cutting the umbilical 
cord’ Vet., Skanda-Pur. etc.;— Pali vaddhaka- 
m. ‘ tailor’ Ja., vaddhaki- m. ‘ carpenter, builder’ 
Ja. etc.;— Prakrit vaddhia- ‘katé hua; cut’ 
Setub., vaddhai- m, ‘carpenter’ Paialacch., DeS. 
etc., vaddhaia- m. ‘ shoemaker’ DeS. (all Sheth). 

New Indic has fairly commonly vardhaki- ‘ car- 
penter’: Hi. barhai ete.** The verb vardhaya-, 
on the other hand, is peculiar to the Western lan- 
guages: Panj. vaddhnd ‘to cut, reap; bite; kill,’ 
Lah. vaddh- ‘to cut, reap,’ Si. vadhanu ‘to cut, 
cut off, lop, hew,’ and Guj. védhvii ‘to cut, dis- 
sect, divide’ (Dard Kala8a badh- ‘to sHEar’).”* 
Yet these languages (except perhaps Lahnda) also 
have the Common Indic verb *katt- ‘ to cut’: Panj. 
katina, Si, katanu, Guj. katvii;** possibly by loan. 

With the verb *vaddh- go verbal nouns: Panj. 
vaddh m. ‘a cut,’ Si. vadhu m. ‘a cut,’ Guj. vadh 
f. ‘a cut, a wound; the edge of an instrument; 
reaping a field; cholic, cramps’; and the same 
word Turner recognizes ** in Hi. bar(h) f. in the 


*1Cf. Turner sub runu* 540. 

22 And bhodd, cf. § 15 below. 

*° This change has been doubted (Pischel § 320, Turner 
sub rukh 539, and Gray, JAOS 60. 367 [1940]), but is 
made certain by additional cases (to be presented else- 
where), and by the parallel change vr° > ra°, cf. below 
§ 28. 

*¢ Turner sub barat 417. 
2° Turner sub kdtnu 85b. 
2° Sub bdr? 433. 
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meaning ‘edge of a weapon or tool’*’ and Nep. 
bar ‘the blade of a knife’; but as Hindi and 
Nepali have no verb *vaddh-, the words here would 
have to be old, representing an Old Indie *vrddhi- 
f. ‘cutting, edge.’?** Singhalese has vada ‘das 
Abschneiden, Abhauen ; Rumpf, von dem der Kopf 
abgehauen ist.’ ° 

More isolated developments of vrddha- with 
metaphoric meanings are: 

Si. vandho ‘a bachelor or widower without 
family’ —for the meaning cf. the J-form Panj. 
landa ‘tailless etc., without wife and children’ 
(§25)—, a form with r >a (dn =4 from an of 
West Central origin?) ; on the other hand, Sindhi 
has vddho ‘ a carpenter’? = vardhaka- ; 

Kash. viindii ‘a crippled woman,’ ** beside which 
the 1-form liindii ‘a crippled woman’ (§ 25) (with 
v despite following wu, cf. § 13) ; both forms differ- 
ing from munda- only in the initial; 

Nep. bodho ‘blunt, sluggish, torpid’ (Turner 
461) —for the meaning cf. Hi. mid ‘blunt ete.’ —, 
a form with internal dental (6 from v either New 
Indic, or, before wu, perhaps of earlier origin, cf. 
§ 14) ; 

here may also belong Panj. vord ‘broken (a 
tooth etc.),’ for the meaning cf. chinna- ‘ broken.’ 

This origin of munda- explains why mundaka- 
designates the ‘Abschnitte’ in an Upanishad, and 
the Dhatupatha glosses mund- by ‘ khandane.’ 

For possible occurrence of vrdh- ‘to cut’ in the 
Rigveda cf. excursus § 34, — 

vrdh- ‘to cut’ ultimately belongs as dh-extension 
with sporadic ru- ‘to break’ V, B, later lu- (li-) 
‘to cut’ B+ (lunoti), by alternation vr/ru, just 
as, conversely, rudh- ‘to check, obstruct’ belongs 
with vr-, same meaning. 

Uhlenbeck (and Walde-Pokorny 2. 174) set 
vrdh- ‘to cut’ up with b°, as ‘ bardh-,’ and con- 
nect Gk, wépOw ‘to destroy’ etc.; erroneously, for 
West New Indic initial v strictly defines Proto- 
Indie v. 


8. From this vrddha- ‘ cut’ come, by different 
combination of the different initial and internal 
developments, all the widely divergent forms: 





*7 Cf. bar dena ‘to put an edge on, to sharpen, whet’ 
(Platts 121b). 

*® Here belongs perhaps also Hi. biyi f. ‘ point of a 
Spear; spike at the end of a staff.’ 

*° W. Geiger, Etymologie des Singhalesischen no, 1268. 

*°8 Cf. Turner sub bdjho 429. 
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(1) the v-type: *vuddha-, *vodda- and *vunda- ; 

(2) the m-type: *muddha-, *mudda- and *mun- 
dha-, munda- ; 

(3) the r-type: *ruddha-, *rodda- and *runda-. 


Besides, there are parallel types with a-vowel (§ 9) 
and with internal dental (§§ 7, 14, and 17-8). 

The initial m is not bound up with internal 
nasalization (type munda-), but also combines 
with internal dd (type *mudda-). As *mudda- 
usually coexists with *munda-, one might at first 
think that its m was transferred from the n-form. 
However, further cases show that the change of 
initial v to m was in fact not conditioned by 
following nasal (§ 21 below). 


8a. Noteworthy is the Sindhi coexistence of 
mundho and muno ‘blunt.’ mundho is the regular 
continuation of the aspirate form. While simple 
voiced stop after nasal is assimilated in Lahnda- 
Panjabi and Sindhi: Skt. kundi- f. ‘a pot’ > Lah.- 
Panj. kunni, Si. kunt (nd > nn > nn > n), 
Sindhi preserves aspirate voiced: Skt. mirdhan- 
m. ‘head,’ Pkt. mundha- > Si. mundhu ‘top, 
Skt. andha- ‘blind’? > Si. andho, Pali bandhati 
‘to bind’ > Si. bandhanu. Lahnda-Panjabi, how- 
ever, assimilates ndh also: annhad, bannh-; the 
organic development of ndh is doubtful. 

In contrast to Si. mundho, the variant muno is 
the outcome of *munda-, deaspirated in Sindhi, 
or borrowed, before the change nd > *nn, n. A 
third result, Si. nd, arises, if original ndh is deas- 
pirated in Sindhi, or nd borrowed, arrEeR the 
change nd > *nn, n; it appears in the b and I- 
forms Si. bundu m. ‘a log’ (§14) and lundo 
‘tailless’ (§ 24) resp. 

Panj. munn- probably is from deaspirated or 
borrowed *munda- just as Si. muno; less likely, 
although not impossible, is a development *mundha- 
> *munnha- > *munna,- with ndh > *nnh paral- 
lel to ndh > nnh (annhd), and subsequent deas- 
piration. Panj. mund ‘ head’ presumably is a loan, 
posterior to the change nd > *nn, nn. 


9. Earlier attested than vrddha- itself is a 
Middle Indic variant. 

Atharvaveda has twice (7.65.3 and 12.4.3) 
a banda- ‘ mutilated,’ e. g. 


7.65.3 Syavidata kunakhinad bandéna ydt sahd- 
sima 
dpamarga tvaya vaya4m sarvam tad dpa 
mrjmahe 
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‘if we have been together with one dark-toothed, 
ill-nailed, MUTILATED, by thee, O off-wiper, we 
wipe off all that’ (Whitney-Lanman). 

The word recurs in Sankh. Sr. (twice), Laty., 
and the Unadi-Siitras, which latter give the mean- 
ing: vanda- = chinnahastaka- Ujjval. 1.113 (B-R 
5.2). 

thie bandd-, hitherto unexplained,*® is a de- 
velopment of vrddha- ‘ cut.’ It differs from *vunda-, 
the preform of munda-, only by the treatment 
rt >a, which also appears in Si. vandho ‘ bache- 
lor’ ($7) and Hi. dial. mddna ‘to be shaven’ 
(§ 3), and further in Skt. madra-kar-/bhadra-kar- 
‘to shear, shave,’ Panj. bhadd-, and Mar. bhadar- 
‘to shave’ ($18), and Skt. randd- ‘widow’ and 
Hi. ladda ‘ tail-cropped’ etc. (§ 25). 

The cerebralization, secondary nasalization, and 
deaspiration, therefore, are as old as the Atharva- 
veda (the initial b might be later, of redactional 
origin; but cf. fn. 46 below). 

In meaning, banda- shows a more violent aspect 
of the base-meaning ‘cut,’ which in munda- is 
rare; yet cf. Beng. muri ‘the severed head of an 
animal.’ ** 


10. Another old v-form, again in the meaning 
‘mutilated’ appears in Maharastri. Hala verse 
550 (Weber 257-8) has a voda- (variants vodha-, 
boda- etc.): vodasunao vivanno ‘ der garstige Hund 


ist tot. The commentaries remark: vodo dustas 
chinnakarno vd; chinnapuchakarne kukkure vodha 
iti desi, dustatvat kartitakarnapuchah kukkurah ; 
— voda iti chinnakarnarthe desi. 

It is clear that this word is on the one hand the 
preform of Mar, bodné ‘to shave, fleece,’ on the 
other, a development of vrddha- = chinna-. Weber 
saw the former relation, but failed to recognize 
the etymology.*? 

Sheth also cites a boda- ‘ mundita-mastaka’ 
from Pindaniryutti (AMag.). 


C, THE INITIAL D 
11. The initial b of Mar.-Guj. bod- is not quite 


*° Wackernagel § 162 (foreign because of b and cere- 
bral) and § 100a (identical with panda- ‘ eunuch,’ where 
p for 6); Uhlenbeck “ wahrscheinlich mittelindisch, viel- 
leicht mit panda- identisch ” (in reality, as will be shown 
elsewhere, panda- is an entirely different word) ; Turner 
sub badjho 429. 

* Pili kannamunda-, said of a dog, also is probably 
‘ear-cropt’ and not ‘ with shorn ears.’ 

*? Strangely, he connects vud- ‘ to sink.’ 
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regular. Normally, Marathi and Gujarati (and, 
on the one side, Singhalese, on the other, Sindhi, 
Lahnda, Panjabi, and Kashmiri) preserve old 
initial v unaltered (Bloch, Mar. §150).** Words 
with b° for v° in these languages are usually loans 
from Hindi.** But for bod- this origin is not very 
likely, for Hindi does not have the word. 

That the formula of loan from Hindi does not 
suffice becomes still clearer in another case of b° 
from v°. 

The homonym of vrddha- ‘ cut,’ vrddha- ‘ old, 
likewise has 6 not only in Hindi etc. (barha@), but 
also in all of West New Indic: Kash. budu, Lah.- 
Panj. buddha, Si. budho, and Guj. buddho.** 

One might still think of a loan;**” however, 
the b here appears as early as Pali: beside vaddha- 
Sn., Dh. ete., vuddha- M, Sn., and vuddha- Pv., 
we have buddha- D, Ja. Co., Dh. Co. (Geiger 
§ 46.1). 

This Pali 6 is of course much older than the 
change v > b in Hindi, and the redactional con- 
fusion of v and b common in Sanskrit manuscripts 
does not exist in Pali.** 

Turner 453 thinks of a blend of vrddha- with 
Skt. pdaribrdha- ‘firm, strong’ SBr., but this is 
not possible ; -brdha- is very rare, does not exist as 
simplex, and does not mean ‘old.’ 

Rather Pali buddha- combined with West New 
Indic *buddha- shows that under certain condi- 
tions there must have been an early and wide 
PARTIAL change of initial v into 6b, which has 
nothing to do with the later general change v° 
> b° of Central and Eastern New Indic. 

And I think we may suspect what this condition 
was. 


8° E. g. Mar. valé ‘ ring’ (valaya-), vdgh ‘ tiger’ (vyd- 
ghra-), vat ‘way’ (vdrtman-), vdv ‘wind’ (vdta-), vis 
‘twenty’ (vimésati-). 

**E.g. Mar. bijli ‘lightning’ (vidyit-) = Hi, bijli, 
as against genuine Mar. viji, vij. 

*** Cf. Turner sub buro 453.—In a specific meaning, 
Panjabi also has boddd, with o and without h, ‘ injured 
by age, decayed, rotten (wood, cloth)’ and, with internal 
dental, boddd ‘old, decayed, stale, worthless (wood, 
cloth, grain)’ (cf. Turner sub bodho 461) ; there is also 
a variant with initial v, voddd ‘injured by age, decayed, 
rotten (wood, cloth ete.)’; but this » may be due to an 
intra-Panjabi fluctuation between initial b and v; even 
bodha ‘ intelligent’ (buddhd-) has a ‘ hyper-Panjabiism’ 
vodha. 

**® This was Turner’s opinion JRAS 1924, 561. 

s¢* Cf. Wackernagel § 161.—Sheth quotes buddha- ‘ old’ 
also from Prakrit (Prikrtapingala, 14th cent., etc.) ; 
but here 6 may already be New Indic. 
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12. The Middle Indic change r > a, i, u proba- 
bly passed widely, especially in the West, through 
an intermediate ra, ri, ru. 

This stage is first attested in variants like AV 
krimi- ‘worm’ beside kfmi- (where, it is true, rt 
may be redactional) ,*° appears sporadically in Pali 
and Asoka Girnar, and is common in the whole of 
Kharosthi tradition; we have: 

Pali brahant- ‘large’ Sn., Th. 1 (brhdént-) and 
briheti ‘to increase’ S, Sn., Dh. (brmhayati ‘ to 
increase? E+-) (brih- > *brumh- > brih-) ;*° 

Asoka Girnar vraché n. pl. ‘trees’ (vrksd-) ; ** 
sole r-form ; 

Shahbazgarhi grahatha n. pl. ‘ householders’ 
(grhastha-), [kr]i[ta] n. pl. f. ‘made,’ dridha- 
‘firm,’ vistritena ‘at full length,” pa[ri]p[ru]cha 
n. f. ‘questioning,’ mrugo ‘a deer,’ mrugaya n. f. 
‘hunting’ (mrgaya@ f. Manu, MBh.) ; with r trans- 
posed: ki[t]ram ‘made’ 5.11, kifrafiata n. f. 
‘gratitude’ 7.5 (krtajiata-) ;** but simple vowel 
preponderates ; 

Mansehra viyaprata n. pl. ‘occupied,’ mrige ‘a 
deer, mrigaviya n. sg. f. (or pl. n.?) ‘ hunting(s)’ 
8.34 (mrgavya- n.); (sala-)vrudhi n. sg. ‘ pro- 
motion of essentials’ 12.2 (but in the same line 
also salavadhi) ; with r transposed : katra- ‘ made’ 
5.24, vadhri n. sg. ‘ promotion’ 4.17, vudhrana 
g. pl. ‘old’ 4.15;*® but simple vowel coexists; 

Later Kharosthi Inscriptions: Mathura Lion 
Capital, with r repeated and transposed, pradhravi, 
padhravi ‘earth’ (prthvi-);*° otherwise simple 
vowel ; 

Kharosthi Dhammapada (Ms. Dutreuil de 
Rhins)** dridha ace. n. ‘ firm’ C 17, vridha- ‘old’ 
Cv 34, pradha[vi] ‘earth’? C2, prudhi(-jane) 
‘common people’ C4 (Pali puthujjana-, Divy. 
prthagjana-), savruto ‘ self-controlled’? B8 (sém- 
vrta-) ;** but also simple vowel ; 


*° Cf. Wackernagel p. 33, Bloch, L’indo-aryen 35.— 
Further cases of variation between r and ra, ri, ru in 
Bloomfield-Edgerton, Ved. Var. 2. §§ 40 and 656-84, e.g. 
MS trisi ‘eagerly’ for trsé § 667, inversely AV Trtd-, 
a deity, for Jritd- § 670, prsvd- ‘rime’ for prusvd- 
§ 680. 

*° W. Geiger § 13. 

** Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka lvi. 

*8 Op. cit. Ixxxiv-v. 

*° Op. cit. xevii. 

*° Sten Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions xevii. 

“ Senart, JAs. 1898, 193-308. 

“Cf. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 35; T. Burrow, The Lan- 
guage of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Tur- 
kestan §5 (1937). 
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Kharosthi Documents from Niya (3d cent. a. d.) : 
with i-vocalism normally ri: krita-, krisati, ghrida-, 
grihasta-, dritha-, prichati etc., but after labial 
normally 7 (value probably ru): prchati, prthesu, 
mrga-, mrda- ‘ dead,’ vrdha- etc.** 

Except in the Niya Documents (whose difference 
is probably only graphic) r+ vowel, therefore, is 
especially frequent after labial. 

The same western ri from r is contained in the Apa- 
bhrarha r: trnu = trna-, sukrdu = sukrta-, grnhat 
= grhnati (Pischel § 47), mrga- = mrgd-, nrva- 
= nrpa- (Alsdorf, HarivamSapurana 139) ; *** for, 
as correctly seen by Alsdorf, r is only a graph for 
ri. Apabhr. -krda-, therefore, is equal to Asoka 
Shahb. [#r]i[ta], and Apabhr. mrga-, to Mans. 
mrige. 

Just as ApabhramSa occasionally preserves old 
postconsonantic r (prana- beside pdna-), it also 
preserves postconsonantic r developed out of r. 

This r reaches down even into New Indic: 
Sindhi, which preserves old r after (original) 
dental (trahanu ‘to fear,’ drohanu ‘to deceive’), 
has also triha ‘ thirst’ = trsd-, and drirhi ‘firm’ 
= drdha- (Turner, JRAS 1924. 569): 


12a. Initially, ri is the normal treatment in the 
literary Prakrits: riddhi-, rikkha-, risaha- ete. 
= rddhi-, rksa-, rsabha- (Pischel § 56). 

Apparently, these languages widely had a gen- 
eral development r > rt. In initial position, ri 
was preserved; internally, the r was assimilated 
to the preceding consonant just as original r: e.g. 
J Mah. pudhavi- ‘ earth’ (pythvi-) probably is from 
a *prudhavi- parallel to Khar. Dham. pradhavi 
and Mathura Lion Capital pradhravi, just as J Mah. 
padhama- ‘ the first’ is from prathamd-.*” 

Yet, that there was also another development of 
7, in which the first element was vocalic, is shown 
by the initial treatment i, a, u, exclusive in Pali 
(iddhi-, accha-, usabha-) and coexistent in Prakrit 
(AMag., JMah. iddhi-, AMag. accha-, AMag., 
J Mah. usabha-; Pischel § 57). 

This development must have passed through 
something like *ir, *i” etc. (rsabhd- > *u’sabha-, 
krta- > *ka'’ta-), but such an intermediate is not 
recorded and this 7 must always have been weaker 
than the original one, for it does not double the 


** Burrow l.c. 

*** Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, University of Ham- 
burg, vol. 5 (1936). 

48> Essentially so Pischel § 47; and exactly so Alsdorf, 
HarivamSapurina 140. 
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following consonant; we have usabha-, not *ussa- 
bha-, kata-, not *katta-. 

Perhaps r > ri etc, originally predominated in 
the West and South, and r >? etc., in the East. 

J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 35 (1934) regards the 
development r > ri etc. as exceptional. It is true, 
the attested forms are few. But I think they are 
only relics of a state previously general over a 
great part of Indic. 


13. wvu° from vr°, therefore, has widely passed 
through the stages vru° and *vvu®. 

Now, if we bear in mind that INTERNAL vr 
(through *vv) has become 0b in Pali: tivrd- 
‘sharp’ > tibba-, pativrata- ‘a devoted wife’ 
> patibbata- (Geiger § 54. 6), the suspicion arises 
that the change of vuddha- to buddha- may be 
connected with these earlier stages *vruddha- and 
*yyuddha-. 

True, initial vr° yields not *b° in Pali, but v°: 
vraté- ‘a rule’ > vata-; probably initial *vv° from 
vr° was simplified before the change *vv > bb. 

But it may be that initial *vv° before u developed 
differently than before a (a separate treatment of 
v before % would not be unparalleled in Indo- 
Iranian) :** while *vva° remained unchanged, 
*vyvu° may have become *bbu° by dissimilation ; 
hence after simplification on the one hand va°®, 
but on the other bu°. 

It is hardly a mere coincidence that, while the 
u-form of vrddhé- has several b-forms in Pali and 
general b in West New Indic (§11), the a-form 
has general v°, not only in Pali (vaddha-), but 
also, with one exception, in West and South New 
Indic: Lah.-Panj. vadda ‘ great, large,’ Si. vado, 
Guj. vado, Mar. (poet.) vad*® (New Indic has 
specialized the a-form in the meaning ‘great, 
large,’ cf. vrddha- ‘ great, large’ RV etc.); the 
only West New Indic ba-form is Kash. bodu; for 
this and Skt. vadra- see § 20.*° 


‘4In Sanskrit initial v, otherwise preserved, is dropped 
before i: Avest. vard ‘breast,’ NPers. bdr: RV tras-; 
Avest. varand- ‘wool,’ Pam. Dial. vén: RV tirna- 
(Wackernagel § 228a a). 

In Sindhi newly arisen vu° again becomes u°: P§li 
vijjhdyati ‘to be extinguished,’ Mar. vijhné: Si. ujhanu 
(from *vujh®); otherwise v° is preserved. 

In New Persian initial Iran. u° yields b° before other 
vowels, but g° before wu: bdr ‘ breast,’ badd ‘ wind,’ bist 
‘twenty,’ but gurg ‘wolf’ (Hiibschmann, Pers, Stud. 
§ 43). 

*° Bloch sub vdd 405, Turner sub baro 417b. 

“* There might of course have been dialects in which 
*vv’ became b° not only before u, but also before a; 
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It should be noted, however, that the change 
*vyvu’ > *bbu° is exceptional in Pali: beside 
buddha- we have more frequently vuddha- and 
vuddha-, and only v° appears in vuddhi-, vuddhi- 
‘growth, vutti- ‘conduct’ (vrtti-), vuttha- 
‘rained’ (vrstd-), and vutthi- ‘rain’ (vrsti-). 

The reasons may have been several: (1) the in- 
fluence of the va-forms, in first place the imme- 
diate doublets with vr° > va°: vaddha- ‘old, 
vaddht- ‘ growth,’ and -vatt(h)a- ‘ rained’ (vatti- 
‘a wick ete.’ differs from vutti- in meaning, and 
*vatthi- ‘rain’ is not recorded), and secondly the 
forms with old a, vaddhati, vattati, vassati etc.; 
(2) dialectal mixture, not so much in the sense 
that *vvu° would have become *bbu° only in part 
of the dialects (in view of the generality of West 
New Indic *buddha- this is not so likely); but 
there is another point: beside vr° > vru° > *vvu®, 
there existed the development vr° > *vu7°, which 
did not lead to *vv° at all; and Pali, according to 
its treatment of initial r (iddhi-, accha-, usabha-), 
was probably preponderantly based on an w’-, not 
a ru-dialect; (3) finally, v was supported by the 
influence of Sanskrit, which no doubt played a 
great role. 

With all these factors against it, the organic b° 
has prevailed in the texts only in the most frequent 
case, the ‘old ’-word, and here only occasionally. 


18a. The same two outcomes as for Old Indic 
tr: initially v, internally 6b, Pali shows for Old 
Indie vy: vyaya- ‘loss’ > vaya-, vyavasthita- 
‘placed on’ > vavatthita-, but parivyaya- ‘ ex- 
pense’ > paribbaya-, kartavya- ‘to be done’ 
> kattabba- (cf. Geiger § 54.6). 

But here we have besides unassimilated vy 
(vyaya- ‘loss’) and viy (viyiilha- ‘ massed’), 
initially also veyy° (veyyatta- ‘ wise’ beside viyatta- 
and vyatta-; Skt. vydkta- ‘adorned’) and by® 
(byatta-) (cf. Dict. PTS articles vy° and veyy°) ; 
veyy® stems from vrddhi-forms like veyyaggha- 
‘a car covered with a tiger’s skin’ — Skt. vai- 
yaghra- ‘ made of a tiger’s skin,’ and was confused 
with viy°® after veyy® had (partially) become 
*viyy°; by° is confined to Burmese and Siamese 
manuscripts (Geiger § 54. 6) and, therefore, hardly 


represents a real Pali fact.*? 


this is possibly the case in Kash. bodu (cf. fn. 64), Skt. 
AV bandd- (§9), if the b is not only redactional, and 
Si. bando ‘ blackguard’ (§ 14); butall three cases are too 
uncertain to give this assumption a sufficient foundation. 

**T do not know in what kind of manuscripts buddha- 
occurs. 














If, then, initial vy° partially became Pali v°, 
again, of course, through *vv°, and *vv® before w 
became *bb°, b° (buddha-), we might reckon with 
traces of bu° for vyu° also. Traces only ; for no more 
have we in *vv° from *vr°, where assimilation is 
general; and in (initial) vy° the unassimilated 
form preponderates. 

In fact there is one such form. Ja. 1, 387. 5, 
in the commentary upon the gatha, has ubhato 
bilhe samgame (cf. Dict. PTS 3.113b), which is 
parallel to ubhato viyilham samgamam M 1.86 
and Nd2 199. 5 ‘ the battle massed on both sides’ 
(Dict. 4.91b) ; baiha-, therefore, is identical with 
viyilha- (Skt. vyidha- ‘expanded’). Stede s. v. 
rightly identifies balha- with *vilha-, Skt. vyidha-, 
but, neglecting the parallels, erroneously takes it 
as equivalent with vyiha- ‘array of troops.’ ** — 

In the type vutta- ‘said’? — wuktd- and vilha- 
‘carried’ == iidhd- we do not expect b°, because 
the v° was not geminated. 

It will be shown elsewhere that the same change 
vr° > bu° as in Mar.-Guj. bod- ‘to shave’ and 
Pali and West New Indic buddha- ‘old’ is con- 
cerned in a third case, Pkt. and All New Indic 
budd- ‘ to sink.’ 


14. The b° of Mar.-Guj. bod- is, therefore, not 
borrowed, but organic, and has arisen by a develop- 
ment vr° > vru° > *vvu® > *bbu® > bu. 

In Central and East New Indic, where every 
initial » becomes 0, this early 6° from v° is no 
longer recognizable ; it comes out only in the West 
and South, where initial v is in general preserved. 

These languages show, besides bod-, some more 
b-forms of vrddha-, mostly isolated words and 
peculiar in one way or other. 

Sindhi has bundu m. ‘a piece of wood used as 
a post or as a rafter’ (for the meaning cf. Panj. 
munna ‘a post’ and Nep. murko ‘a post, pillar’), 
a “va with internal dental as Nep. bodho ‘blunt’ 
($7). 

Three other Sindhi words have internal cerebral, 
but initially 6 instead of b: bundu m. ‘a log, 
a large fagot’ and bundi f. ‘a stump, thick stick, 
fagot’ (for the meanings cf. Nep. muro ‘a log’ 
and Kash. méndu ‘a stump, log, pillar’) and, 
moreover, bundo, bundro ‘blunt (not sharp); 
stupid,’ — mundho ‘blunt.’ If this b is recorded 





“*In the second member of a compound, on the other 
hand, therefore, internally, bb for vy is a matter of course 
(cf. paribbaya-); so sandhibbiha- Ja. 6.276, of uncer- 
tain meaning, for -vydha- (Dict, 4.113b sub vyiha). 
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correctly, it may either be due to a loan posterior 
to the change b > b—then it is perhaps only New 
Indic—; or it comes from complicated intra- 
Sindhi processes.*® bundro possibly has ‘ trans- 
posed r’ (§ 20). 

A vrddha-form is perhaps also Si. béndo m. ‘a 
blackguard, rascal,’ adj. ‘thin, emaciated,’ for the 
meanings cf. Si. lando ‘a shameless blackguard ’ 
and, with less exact agreement, Hi. Jada ‘short, 
scant,’ both vrddha-forms (§ 25) ; the @ would be 
the same as in Si. vandho ‘a bachelor’ (§7), but 
b here would be from *vv° before a. 

A Sindhi b-form with internal ¢ will be seen 
§ 31.— 

Panjabi b-forms are not conclusive, for in East 
Panjabi (‘ Ludhiani’ as opposed to the Majhi of 
Lahore etc.) 6° for v° is general,*° either by Hindi 
influence, or, possibly, as organic development. 

In any case, Panjabi has two peculiar b-forms 
of vrddha- which seem not to exist in Hindi: 
bird ‘having no ears, having the ears totally or 
partly cut off’ (cf. for the meaning Pali kanna- 
munda- ‘ with cropped ears ?)—here °ar° for °udd® 
would point to Hindi origin—,™ and, with in- 
ternal dental, boddi f. ‘ the small tuft of hair that 
a Hindi retains on the crown of his head’; in this 
word vrddha- would seem to mean not ‘the hair 
cut off,’ but rather ‘ the hair clipped around.’ *? 


D. THE bh-FoRM 


15. In addition to the b-type we have the bh- 
type. 

Beside the two Marathi synonyms bodka ‘ bare 
about the crop, top, or head; destitute of the usual 
ornaments or appendages: a tree without its crop, 
a cow without horns, a woman without hair ete.’ 


and midha ‘deprived of its head, crop, top, tip, 


*° At the time of the change b° > 5°, the initial may 
have been *bh: *bundha-, still aspirated when simple nd 
became *n”, may have been transposed (cf. § 15) into 
*bhunda- before the change of simple 6° into 5°; the 
later b° for *bh° may perhaps stem from a compromise 
form *bhundha-, with normal dissimilation (Turner, 
Bull. School Or, St. 3. 312). 

*° So Banarsi Das Jain, Phonology of Panjabi §§ 141 
and 7.3 (1934). 

52 Some sort of variation of *buddha- ‘cut’ is Panj. 
buccd, Hi. biicd, Mar. bucd ‘ crop-eared,’ Nep. buc(c)o 
‘deformed or mutilated in some way or other (e.g. ear- 
less, noseless, tailless, tuskless)’ Turner 451. 

5? Here seems also to belong Panj. boddd m. ‘ a woman’s 
hair (spoken in anger or contempt).’ The hair is some- 
how, ‘in anger or contempt,’ designated as ‘cut off’ 
(how, would depend on the exact phrases and situations). 
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horns; bare, naked, void, wanting the usual orna- 
ment or accompaniment,’ there is a third: bhida 
‘bare, naked, void, wanting the usual ornament or 
accompaniment ; hornless.’ °° 

This, too, is a form of vrddha-. The initial 
aspiration has arisen by the shift of the original 
internal one. 

The first idea is that *bhudda- is based on 
*buddha- (Mar.-Guj. bod-, Mar. bodka), and that 
*buddha- simply has become *bhudda- just as Pkt. 
dajjhai ‘to burn’ (dahydte) has become dhajjai 
(Pischel § 212). 

However, there is another possibility: initial bh 
sometimes originates from secondarily aspirated m, 
e. g. Hi. bhejd ‘ brain’ is from *mhijj-, transposed 
from *mijjh- (Panj. mijjh ‘ marrow, brain’) (Lang. 
19.15). The type *bhudda- (*bhwnda-), there- 
fore, may also be based on the m-form of vrddha-, 
the usual *muddha- (*mundha-): *mundha- (Mar. 
miidhad) may have become *mhunda- and *bhunda- 
(Mar. bhiidai). And as bhida in its whole struc- 
ture (vowel, nasalization, and word formation) is 
much closer to miidhd@ than to bodka, this is 
probably its real origin. 

Other bh-forms are: Lah. bhodad ‘hornless,’ 
synonymic with mond and roda,”™ all three vrddha-; 
Panj. rod bhod ‘entirely shaven’ (cf. monnd 
‘one who shaves’), bhodda ‘hornless (an ox etc.), 
UGLY, ill-favored (a man),’ and, leading over to 
liindi, bhonda ‘ ugly, ill-favored, uncomely’; Hi., 
with increasingly metaphorical meaning, bhdd, 
bhiid, bhoda, bhiida ‘deformed, ill-shaped, mon- 
strous, ugly; BAD, unlucky, inauspicious’; and, 
entirely abstract, Guj. bhido ‘ unnatural, improper, 
bad, evil, WICKED, spiteful.’ 


16. The same phenomenon exists in vrddhd- 
‘old.’ Mar. bhdda ‘ old, aged, decrepit’ (Konkan, 
vulgar),°> in form coinciding with Hi. bhéda 
‘deformed,’ is a transposition of (Pali) buddha- 
‘old,’ which itself is not represented in Marathi. 

Si. bhudo ‘ toothless ’** is identical with budho 
‘old, cf. the same meaning in Hi. bird, bora 
‘old, dilapidated, broken, toothless,’ a variant of 
birha ‘ old’ 

Of different origin, on the other hand, is the 
‘silly’-word: Panj. buddhi ‘stupid, Hi. buddha 


58 This and other bh-words cited below are mentioned 
by Turner sub bhutte 479b, but without etymologies. 
54 Wilson, Western Panjabi, Lists p. 23. 
°° Cf. Turner sub bhutte 479b (12). 
5° Cf, Turner sub bhutte 479b (9) and bhunu 480. 





‘a fool,’ bhédi ‘ silly, stupid ; simple, artless, inno- 
cent, mild, meek’ (Platts 197%b), Ass. bhoda ‘ fool- 
ish.’** This is Skt. mugdhd- ‘ bewildered, silly, 
foolish ; simple, artless, innocent,’ Pali, Pkt. mud- 
dha-. Beside the b- and bh-forms still go the m- 
forms: Panj. modhi ‘a stupid man’ and Hi. 
modhii ‘silly, foolish; simple, artless, innocent’ 
(Platts 1088). muddha- has become *mhudda- 
and *bhudda-; buddh- is probably not directly 
from muddha- by achange m° > b° (sucha change 
can hardly be assumed without special conditions) , 
but from *bhudda- by a later re-shift of the as- 
piration under the influence of the coexisting 
muddha-. 

An l-enlargement, with strange entire loss of 
aspiration, is Hi. bodla ‘ silly, foolish, soft; simple, 
artless, innocent’; under this word Platts 174 has 
the correct etymology: mugdhd-.** 

Singh. buddayd ‘fool’ (Turner 1. c. [9]) is from 
*bhudd- = Pkt. muddha- ‘stupid’ (Sheth), a 
contamination of Pkt. muddha- and midha-; and 
the 1-form, Hi. bhold ‘ stupid, silly; natural, sim- 
ple, artless, guileless, innocent’ etc. (Turner l.c. 
[13, 14]), comes from *moddha-, *mhodda-, 
*bhodda-, *bhoda-. 


17. The bh-forms of vrddha- ‘cut’ named in 
§15 have u-vocalism and internal cerebral; but 
there are others with a-vowel and internal dental. 

Panjabi has bhaddu m. ‘shaving the entire head 
and beard except the crown lock’ (among the 
Hindiis) and bhaddan m. ‘ the first shaving of a 
child’s head, the being stripped of every thing’; 
a close cognate of these words, but with an entirely 
different aspect of the base meaning, is Panj. 
bhadd f. ‘a crack, crevice, cleft,’ which represents 
a *vrddhi- ‘a cut,’ cf. for the meaning Skt. chidré- 
n. ‘ fissure, hole.’ 

Outside Panjabi, the same *bhadd-, but ‘ en- 
larged’ by -ar-, appears in Mar. bhddarné ‘to 
shave, shear.’ 

If vr°, *vv° becomes b° only before wu ($13), 
then bhadd-, with a, can hardly be based on a pre- 
form *baddha-, with b° from *vv° (*vvaddha- 
from *vraddha- from vrddha-); rather it should 
be from *mhadda-, a transposition of *maddha- 


(from *vraddha-, vrddha-), by the change mh > bh. 


57 Cf. Turner sub bhutte 479b (15, 16, 17). 

88The unenlarged boda, on the other hand, ‘weak, 
feable; soft, faint-hearted, low-spirited, timid; low, mean, 
trivial, worthless’ considerably deviates in meaning; it 
seems not to be identical with mugdha-. 
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Now by chance the direct preforms of Panj. 


bhadd- ‘*to shave’ are attested, and it really ap- . 


pears that the initial bh originates from m. 


18. Sanskrit has two strange verbs, madra-kar- 
‘to shear’ Pan. 5. 4. 67,°° Vop. 7. 91 (B-R 5. 482), 
and bhadra-kar- ‘ to shave’ gana saksadadi ad Pan. 
1. 4. 74,°° Vartt. ad Pan. 5. 4.67, Vop. 7.91, Das. 
(B-R 5.199 and Boéhtlingk, Kiirzeres Wh. 7. 364), 
bhadra-karana- n. ‘the act of shaving’ He, abhidh., 
Halay. 

These words are clearly the preforms of Panj. 
bhadd- and Mar. bhddar- ‘to shave,’ and have 
been recognized as such by Molesworth and Bloch 
378b. 

According to Béhtlingk-Roth, bhadra-kar- is 
bhadra- + kar- ‘schén machen, * and madrda-kar- 
contains madra-, a dubious word that appears as 
a synonym of bhadrd- Pan. 2.3.73 and is given 
the meaning ‘ joy’ He. abhidh. (B-R 5. 481). 

But this is not possible. The expression of ‘to 
shave’ by ‘to make beautiful’ could only be a 
joke, and the Panjabi bhadd-words are ritual 
terms; besides, what should madrd-kar- mean? 
‘To give joy’? 

So madra-kar- and bhadra-kar- ‘to shave’ have 
nothing to do with bhadra- ‘ beautiful’ and madra- 
‘joy’; rather they are both developments of 
vrddha- ‘ cut.’ 

The initial alternation m/bh is the same as in 
Mar. miid(h)a/bhida ete, Considering that Panini 
has madra-, but the Varttika bhadra-, and that the 
m-form after Panini appears only in Vopadeva, 
while bh° is attested several times in Later San- 
skrit and continued in New Indic, the relation 
between madra- and bhadra- is apparently one of 
age: madrd- is the older and bhadra- the later 
form ; madra- has become bhadra-. madra- is proba- 
bly written for real *mhadra-, because Sanskrit had 
no mh; or, possibly, it is a slight side-development 
of the *mhadra- which is the exact preform of 
bhadra-. 

The bh° of Panj. bhadd- also is, therefore, from 
mh and earlier m. 


19. Internally, madra-/bhadra- show a-vocalism, 
dental, and after the dental an r. The character- 
istic feature is the r. It is hardly old. True, the 


°° madrat parivdpane “(da is also added) an madra-, 
wenn von Rasieren die Rede geht”; Kas. madré karoti 
= mangalam mundanam karoti (Boéhtlingk). 
°° The meaning does not appear here. 
* This explanation still appears in Bloch, Mar. 378-9, 
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synonymous chid- ‘ to cut off, pierce’ has chidrd- 
‘pierced’; but we shall hardly contemplate a 
*vrdhra- ‘cut’ beside vrddha-. 

There is another possibility. The Kharosthi 
inscriptions, as noted above § 12, show a strange 
transposition of r into the following syllable. 
Shahbazgarhi, for krid-, has both [kr]i[ta] and 
kitra-, Mansehra, for vfddhi- and vrddha-, both 
vrudht and vudhra- (and just so vadhri- and 
katra-), and the Mathura Lion Capital, for prthvi-, 
*pradhavi-, both pradhravi (with two r) and 
padhravi. 

Now just as vrddha- ‘ grown,’ through *vruddha-, 
becomes Mansehra vudhra-, its homonym vrddha- 
‘cut’ could become *vraddha- and *vadhra-, 
whence *madhra-, *mhadra-, and madra-.** 

The Kharosthi Middle Indic r-transposition is 
commonly regarded as not really linguistic, but 
only graphical. Hultzsch Ixxxv fn. 1 (with litera- 
ture) and passim regards both krita and kitra as 
graphs for *kirfa, and Konow, Khar. Inscr. 33, 
thinks the r of padhravi “only . . . marks the 
strong cerebral pronunciation.” 

This view was not very plausible from the 
outset, for while postconsonantic r is frequently 
preserved in Western Middle and New Indic, 
preconsonantic r hardly survives anywhere.** It 
would be definitely refuted if transposed r were 
found outside Kharosthi tradition. And, even apart 
from madrda-, this seems to be the case. 


20. Beside the normal line-up Skt. vrddhd- 
‘large’ RV-+, Pkt. Des. vadda- ‘mahan’ etc., 
New Indic Panj. vadda etc. (§ 13), Amarakosa 
has the isolated vadra- ‘ large.’ 

This form can not be separated from Pkt. 
vadda-, but this, for its part, is inseparable from 
Skt. wrddhad-. Apparently, therefore, vadra- is 
transposed from *vradd(h)a-. It would be possible 
that vadra- was not really linguistic, but a hyper- 
Sanskritism for wadda-. But this is not very likely, 


because the feeling for the identity of vadda- with 


*? Mar. bhddarné ‘to shave’ is regarded by Moles- 
worth and Bloch, Mar. 77, as continuation of the com- 
pound bhadrdakar-, with °ar- from °dkar-. But for bha- 
drakar- we would rather expect *bhdddar-, with dr, and 
Panjabi has simple bhadd-. Mar. bhddar- also may, there- 
fore, be a derivative of the simple *bhadra- (= vrddha-), 
with dr>ddr, secondary vowel, and r preserved (the 
phonetic type of Saur, sakkunodi = Skt. éaknoti, Pischel 
$195). 

** Except in the Niya Documents (Burrow § 36a) and 
some Dard dialects (Khowar and Kalaia, cf. Grierson, 
Vernaculars § 286). 
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vrddhd- can hardly have been lost.** Of the Middle 
and New Indic forms, one or the other may have 
passed through the transposed stage vadra-; but 
the majority is probably directly from *vraddha-; 
vadra- presumably was only a side development. 

J. Bloch, Mar. 405 sub vad, followed by Turner 
417 sub baro, erroneously abandons the age-old 
derivation of New Indic vadda ete. from vrddhd- 
and regards vadra- as base form. 

I suspect that also madra- n. ‘ Freude’ (§ 18) 
does not belong to mad- (B-R), but is identical 
with vrddhd- in the meaning ‘freudig gestimmt’ 
(only RV), Pali vaddha-bhita- ‘ gladdened, cheer- 
ful’ Ja. 

Another case: Skt. urndd- n. ‘Schar, Trupp, 
Herde, Schwarm, Menge; Bliitentraube’ Naigh., 
Nir., Unadi-S, Am. K ete., MBh., Bhag. P, Megh., 
Spr. etc. (B-R 6. 1332-3) is continued in Pkt. 
JMah. vanda- ‘Schar’ (Jacobi) etc. and New 
Indic Hi. gondé m. ‘cow-pen, village pasture’ 
(i. e. go-vrnda- n. ‘herd of cattle’ Halay. in 
SKDr.).°° 

But there is also a Pkt. JMah. vandra- ‘ Schar’ 
(Jacobi), Des. vandra- 7. 32, He. vandra-, bandra-, 
bundra-, glossed ‘samiha,’ 1.53 (Pischel § 268) 
etc. and New Indic Guj. gédri n. ‘village pas- 
ture,’ °° 

This vandra- would seem to be transposed from 
*vranda- = vrnda-. Yet it is not impossible that 
the r is old. As Skt. wrndd- occurs only from 
Naigh,. and MBh., it is as good as certain that it 
is a Middle Indic form itself; the real Old Indic 
word may, therefore, have had an internal post- 
consonantic r, which in vrndd- is already lost. 

Finally, Si. bundro beside bundo ‘ blunt’ (vrd- 
dha-) (§14) may represent *vrudhra- beside 
*vruddha-. But this is not certain; for d and dr 
alternate in Sindhi dialectically (North Si. dr 
> South Si. d) ; so bundro (if correctly recorded) 


** Turner (sub baro 417) thought that the reality of 
vadra- was ensured by Kish, bodu, which, according to 
him, is from *vradda- from vadra-. However, *vradda- 
may also be the direct continuation of vrddhd-, *vrad- 
dha-; Kashmiri, in opposition to Pali ete., may have 
changed vra° to *ba° just as vru® to bu®. This is quite 
possible, for the assimilation of vr° in Kashmiri proba- 
bly was separate from, and later than, that in the plains, 
On the other hand, if Pre-Kish. *vradda-, with Turner, 
is from *vadra- (= Am. Koga vadra-), which is possi- 
ble, then we would have shift and later reshift of r: 
vpddha-, *vraddha-, *vadd(h)ra-, and again *vradda-. 

** More occurrences in Sheth. 

*¢ Turner sub gatiro 151. 
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may be an ‘inverse’ form (a ‘ hyper-North Sin- 
dhiism ’). 

21. Just as the New Indic type *mudda- (§ 8) 
(Beng. mura-, Nep. mur- ‘to shave’ etc.), the 
madra- of Panini has v° > m°® without following 
nasal. 

The reconstruction of the development of r now 
seems to open an approach to this phenomenon. 

The first stage on the way from vrddha- to 
*maddha- (*muddha-) was (at least in part of 
the dialects) *vraddha- (*vruddha-). 

What was the next? 

Was the development *vraddha-, *vaddha-, 
*maddha-, with v° > m° after the absorption of r, 
or *vraddha-, *mraddha-, *maddha-, with vr° 
becoming mr°? 

And in the case of transposition, was the suc- 
cession *vraddha-, *vadhra-, *madhra- (as pro- 
visionally posited § 19), or *vraddha-, *mraddha-, 
*madhra-? That is to say, did v become m after 
or before this act? 

Now before old a initial v is generally stable; 
e.g. the continuations of the present vardhayati 
‘to cut’ and the noun vardhaki- (§ 7) have no m 
(although in vardhayatt the motive of differen- 
tiation from vardhate ‘to grow’ existed just as in 
vrddha-). In fact there is hardly a phonetic reason 
for initial va° to become *ma° except before fol- 
lowing nasal. Therefore, a change *vaddha- 
> *maddha- or *vadhra- > *madhra- is not to be 
assumed. 

In the previous stage, *vraddha-, on the other 
hand, the situation is different: vra° was a diff- 
cult combination, especially when v still was u (cf. 
the Iranian changes Avestan vr° > rv° and Saka 
and Ormuri vr® > r°,°* and, farther away, the 
changes wr° > r° in Germanic), and may have 
tended to change even before the common Middle 
Indie assimilation vr° > v°. 

A change vra° > mra°, before the absorption or 
transposition of r, is, therefore, much more likely 
than a change va° > ma° after these processes. 

The development of Skt. madrd-, then, was 
probably this: vrddha-, *vraddha-, *mraddha-, 
with transposition *madhra-, *mhadra-, madri- 
or bhadra-. 

Without transposition of r, we would have: 


oes Avest. urvata- ‘ Bestimmung,’ i.e. *rvata-, = Skt. 
vrata-, etc. (Bartholomae, Grundri& § 302.1); Saka 
rriysi ‘rice’: Skt, vriht- (Konow, Saka Studies 36); 
Ormuri rezan ‘rice’ (Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran, Fron- 
tier Lang. 1. 329). 
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vrddha-, *vraddha-, *mraddha-, with absorption 
*maddha- (*mhadda-, *bhadda-). 

Panj. bhadd-, however, probably did not come 
through this development, but directly continues 
Katyayana’s bhadra- from Painini’s ‘Old Panjabi’ 
madra- (*mhadra-), that is to say, it is based on 
a form with transposed r. 

Slightly different is the situation in the non- 
nasal u-type, *mudd-. Here a change vu° > mu° 
(vrddha-, *vruddha-, *vuddha-, *muddha-) would 
be understandable as a dissimilation of v before wu. 
Yet parallelism with the a-type speaks for a de- 
velopment vrddha-, *vruddha-, *mruddha-, *mud- 
dha- here too. 

The definitive proof that the change v° > m° 
took place in the stage vr°, before the absorption 
and transposition of r, is found in words in which 
mr° from vr°® is still preserved; they can be pre- 
sented only in later articles. 

It is possible, however, that the change v° > m® 
is even older than the stage vra°/vru°: already 
the original vr° may have become mr°®, the process 
being vrddha-, *mrddha- (*mrddha-), *mraddha- 
(*mruddha-) etc. The initial combination vr®° 
was unstable as early as the Rigveda; vr° alter- 
nates with r° ($29). Such a change vr° > *mr° 
has especially to be considered for those dialects 
which had not r > ru etc., but r> wu’ (vrddha- 
> *vu'ddha-) ; for here a stage vru° did not exist. 

As the change v° > m°® is independent from 
the internal nasalization, it is not unlikely that in 
the nasal type mund- also the m° is not due to, 
but older than, the nasalization: the development 
was probably not vrddha-, *vuddha-, *vundha-, 
*mundha- (as provisionally posited §5 end), but 
vrddha-, *vruddha-, *mruddha-, *muddha-, *mun- 
dha- (or *mruddha-, *mrundha-, *mundha-) ; or 
even vrddha-, *mrddha-, *muddha-, *mundha-. 

The change vr° > *mr° (or vr° > *mr°) is only 
partial; vrddhd- ‘ grown’ e.g. does not have it. 
Probably it occurred in occasional starts in all vr- 
words, but was carried through only in single cases 
for the sake of differentiation. 

In original vr° (vratd-, vrihi-) the change into 
mr° (m°) seems not to occur. Probably, just as 
the change vr° > r° (rukkha-, §30), the change 
vr° > *mr° originally took place only before u (in 
*vruddha-), by dissimilation (*uru° > *mru°), 
and reached over to vra® only, if this alternated 
with vru°, that is to say, in original vr°. 


22. <A difficult case is Pali bhandu- ‘ bald- 


% 
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headed, close shaven’ Vin. 1.71.25 (bhandu- 
kamma- ‘ shaving’) and 1. 76. 28 etc. (kamméara- 
bhandu- ‘a smith with a bald head’), Ja, 3.22.1 
(verse) and 6. 538.11 (verse), Mil. 11. 128.° 

This word has already been connected with 
munda- by Przyluski, BSL 30. 199. 

The u-stem and the transposition of h with 
subsequent change of mh to bh as early as canoni- 
cal Pali are strange; but u-stems for a-stems are 
attested in Middle Indic (Pischel §105) and bh 
appears already in Katyayana’s bhadra-. 

The passages are in part not quite clear, but the 
meaning is manifest in Vin. 1. 71.25 sace acchin- 
nakeso dgacchati, samgho apaloketabbo bhandu- 
kammdadya ‘if he comes with unshaven hair, the 
Samgha’s permission ought to be asked for having 
his hair shaved,’ ** and the commentaries repeatedly 
explain the word by munda-: Ja. 3.22.1 bhandi tt 
mundasisé hutva; Vin. 1. 76.28 kammdrabhandu: 
tuladhdramundako suvannakdraputto.® 


23. Of similar appearance are two late and 
scantily attested Sanskrit words: bhandika- m. 
‘a barber’ He. Sesas and bhdndila- m. ‘a barber’ 
SKDr. Béhtlingk-Roth 5.245 group these words 
with bhdndi- gana chattryadi ad Pan. 6. 2. 86, 
‘Behalter fiir Schermesser’ Med., cf. Sindhi 
bhani f. ‘barber’s wallet,’*° and derive it from 
bhanda- n. ‘ Gefiiss, Kasten, Gerit.’? A designation 
of the ‘barber’ as ‘wallet-man’ is indeed quite 
possible and seems to be given in bhdndivaha- m. 
‘a barber’ He. Sesas, SK Dr. 

But the Pali Dictionary of the PTS sub kam- 
mara- connects Skt. bhandika- with Pali bhandu-, 
and this can have nothing to do with bhdnda-. 

So perhaps bhdndika- also is from vrdh-, either 
a derivative of vrddha- or *vrddhi- (with New 
Indic @ from an)—in fact a development bhad- 
is attested in Mar. rad-bhdd and Nep. rar-bhar 
‘abusive term for a widow’ (below § 26) —or 
possibly directly a *vardhika- ‘barber’ (*vandh- 
> *mandh- > *mhand-). 


E. THE r- AND /-FORMS 


24. The type of vrddha-forms with initial r° 
and 1° is richly developed. The words named in 
§6, all with ru° and strictly synonymous with 


®7 Dict. PTS sub bhandu- and kammdara-. 

*§ Oldenberg, Vinaya translation 1. 190 (cap. 1. 38.11). 
*° Oldenberg, op. cit. 1.200 fn. 1. 

7°Cf. Turner sub bhdro 472b. 
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munda-, are only provisional specimens. But there 
are many more, with Ju° and ra° and /Ja°, and 
with meanings which in munda- are less common, 
such as ‘ mutilated’ (cf. Beng. muri ‘the severed 
head of an animal’), ‘deprived of relatives’ (cf. 
Mar. miidha ‘ wanting the usual accompaniment’), 
and, with a turn into the moral sphere, ‘ shame- 
less’ (cf. Hi. mid ‘low, mean’). 

The oldest ru-form is Skt. runda- ‘ verstiimmelt,’ 
m. ‘ ein verstiimmelter Mensch, ein blosser Rumpf 
(kabandha)’ Harivali, Halay., He, abhidh.; Ut- 
tarar. (beginning of the 8th cent.), Kathas. (5 
times, once reassumed by nitkrttahastacarana-) 
(B-R 6. 368) ; Pkt. runda- ‘a trunk without head’ 
Gaiid. (again beginning of the 8th cent.), Bhavi- 
sattak. etc. (Sheth) (for the meaning cf. the v-form 
Singh. vada ‘Rumpf, von dem der Kopf abge- 
hauen ist’ §7). This runda- is continued in Hi., 
Panj. rund m. ‘a headless body,’ Mar. riid(h) n. 
‘a decapitated head,’ Guj. ridh-miid ‘ headless and 
limbless’; Si. rundo means ‘ blunt’ (= mundho).™ 

More common in New Indic is the /-variant: ** 
Hi. lida ‘ tailless, tail-cropt, bob-tailed, docked; 
top-cut; having lost its top, tip, point, or ex- 
tremity; short, scant’ (cf. madd ‘ topless, having 
no point’), lid-mid ‘tailless and bald; bare, 
stripped’; Mar. lida ‘ mutilated, maimed’; with 
metaphoric meanings: Si. lundo ‘ tailless, without 
a limb or piece which destroys beauty; destitute, 
WITHOUT FRIENDS OR RELATIONS; SHAMELESS, 
abandoned, profligate’ (7 points to loan, which 
would also fit the nd, § 8a); Lah, lunda ‘ tailless, 
short, of bad character’ (cf. Guj. bhido ‘ wicked ’ 
§15); Panj. lunda ‘tailless; without leaves or 
branches; without wife and children, lund m. 
‘a shameless character’;** Kash, lunda ‘a rake, 
profligate.’ 


25. randa- is rare outside the specialized randa- 
‘widow,’ which will be dealt with separately below. 

Sanskrit has randa- adj. ‘ ardhacarmavacchin- 
nivayava, with the skin half separated from the 
limbs’ and ‘dhirta, a rogue’ Unadivrtti in Satm- 
ksiptasira, and ‘ verkriippelt, verstiimmelt ’ SK Dr. 
(‘fehlerhaft fiir banda-’? B-R 6.244); besides, 
randaka- m. ‘ein unfruchtbarer Baum’ SKDr. 
randa- is continued in Kash. ronw ‘having a de- 
formed arm,’ while randaka- in form and meaning 


™ Turner sub runu* 540. 
™ Turner sub lirinu 558. 
** Lahndi and Panj. nd probably by loan from Sindhi 
or Hindi; or organic from ndh? 
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coincides with Hi. réda ‘barren (as a tree)’ and 
Beng. rara ‘ sterile, leafless’; ** Marathi has radka 
‘void, bare, naked, wanting something ordinary 
or necessary; poor, mean,’ in meaning and suffix 
close to bodka (§3 end). 

Much more frequent in New Indic is again the 
l-form,”* with about the same meanings as */unda-: 
Hi. (dial.) léda ‘tail-cropped, docked, tailless; 
top-cut, top-broken ; having lost its top, tip, point, 
or extremity; cui curtum est praeputium, cir- 
cumcised; short, stumpy, scant,’ lédiira ‘tailless, 
stripped ; friendless, forlorn’; Bih. larha ‘ox with 
broken tail’ (aspirated) ; Mar. ladda ‘ tail-cropped 
(a beast), cropped (a tail), top-cut or top-broken, 
having lost its top, tip, point or extremity; cui 
curtum est praeputium; short or scant’ (exactly 
as Hindi), lida bhoda (bhida@) ‘tail-cut, top-cut’; 
Si., only morally, Jando ‘a shameless blackguard, 
a reprobate, a dissolute, lewd person, a rake’; 
Panj. landa ‘ tailless, short-tailed; short, scanty ; 
closely trimmed (a tree) ; without wife and chil- 
dren; shameless’; Kash. liindii f. ‘a crippled 
woman’ (beside the v-doublet viindii ‘a crippled 
woman’ § 7), landur ‘ having no wife’; the mean- 
ing ‘bald’ (—munda-) have Or. landaé, Dard 
Kalasa landra, and Kafiri Kati léné (Turner l.c.). 


26. Here belongs the common Later Indic word 
for ‘widow’:*® Skt. randa- f. ‘widow’ Trik., He. 
anek., Ujjval. ad Unadi-S, Med.; verichtliche Be- 
zeichnung eines Weibes: ‘ Vettel; a slut’ Pajicat., 
Mahavirac. (8th cent.), Prab., Rajatar.;— Pkt. 
randa- f{. ‘widow’ Ping. etc. (Sheth) ;— New 
Indic ™ Hi. rad ‘a widow, woman, a slut,’ Beng. 
rar ‘a widow, mistress, harlot,’ Mar., Guj. rid 
‘a widow, courtesan etc.’, Si. rana ‘a widow, a 
harlot,’ Lah.-Panj. rann ‘woman, wife’ (‘ widow’ 
is Lah. randi, Panj. rand, probably loans). 

This word is *vrddhd- and it means ‘a shorn 
one.’ “The heads of widows are shaved ” (Moles- 
worth sub radki 682). 

Beside the r-form, Marathi and Gujarati have 
the b-form: Mar. bodki ‘a head-shaven woman, 
a widow’ (with the same suffix as ridki ‘ a widow’), 


7 Turner sub rdro 532. 

7° Cf. Turner sub léro 552 and liro 556. 

7° Replacing the old Skt. and Pali vidhdvd-, Pkt. 
vihavd- Mah, (Hala), AMag. (Aup.) ete. (Sheth), which 
seems not to live on in New Indic; Persian, on the con- 
trary, still has bévd = Avest. vidavd- (and hence Hin- 
distaini beva). 
™ Turner sub rér 532. 
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Guj. bodki ‘a woman whose head is shaven: a 
widow,’ — and Hindi, the m-form: miido f. ‘a 
woman with a shaved head, a widow, a wench’; 
Kashmiri has only the m-form: ménd ‘a widow’ 
(Grierson 574). 

Beside the simple form goes an 7-extension, in 
which the meaning ‘ harlot’ usually is still more 
outspoken: Hi. radi ‘a woman, wench, harlot, 
prostitute,’ Beng. rari ‘a widow,’ Mar. radi ‘a 
prostitute,’ Si. randt ‘a woman of bad character’ 
etc.7® 

The ‘ identity-compounds,’ both of whose mem- 
bers are only different developments of vrddha- 
(Guj. ridh-miid ‘headless and limbless,’ Hi. lid- 
mid ‘ tailless and bald, bare, stripped,’ Mar. lada- 
bhoda ‘tail-cut, top-cut,? and Panj. rod-bhod 
‘entirely shaven’ § 15), are especially frequent in 
the meaning ‘ widow’: Mar. réd-miid, radki-midki 
‘a widow, Hi. radi-miidi ‘a harlot, and Mar. 
rid-bhad, Nep. rar-bhar ‘a widow.’ 

The last two probably have nothing to do with 
bhad ‘a buffoon’ (so Turner 532), but are identity- 
compounds just as Mar. rid-miid; bhad seems to 
be a bh/a-form of vrddha- like Panj. bhaddan 
‘the first shaving of a child’s head’ and Mar. 
bhadarné ‘to shave’ ($17), only, contrary to 
these, with the normal internal cerebral and nasali- 
zation, so that bhdd is to Mar. bhiida ‘bare ete.’ 
($15) as rad to Mar, riid and lida (§ 24). 


27. With *landa- ‘cut’ coincides the wide- 
spread New Indic *landa- ‘penis’: Hi. lar m., 
Mar. Idd m., Si. lanu, Panj. lann m.*° As Mar. 
and Hi. ladda ‘tail-cropped etc.’ ($25) also has 
the meaning ‘ cui curtum est praeputium, circum- 
cised ’ this */anda- ‘ penis’ is identical with */anda- 
‘cut’: the penis has been designated as ‘ the cir- 
cumcised one.’ 

This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that 
this meaning appears not only in the /-form of 
vrddha-, but also in the b-form: Marathi, beside 
lad, has a boda m. ‘ penis,’ which is identical with 
_ bodka ‘bare ete.” ($3 end) as lad is with 
ada,— 

Beside *lunda- and *landa- also exists sporadic- 
ally the type *lidda-, *linda-: Beng. lera ‘ head- 
shaven, bald-headed’ and Nep. liro ‘ tailless, having 
the tail cut off; worthless, a worthless fellow’ 
(Turner 556). 





*® Turner sub rari 532. 
Cf. Turner sub léro 552. 
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28. In the vrddha-developments randa- and 
*linda-, Old Indic vr° has become ra° and *ri°. 
As a wider development this change is something 
new. vrksd- has initial ra°® only in one isolated 
occurrence: Pali rakkha- Ja. 3.144.15 (Geiger 
§ 13); otherwise the v-less type has only ru°: 
rukkha-. 

This randa- throws a new light upon the change 
vrksd- > rukkha-. Wackernagel §184 thought 
this development was a matter of ‘ metathesis,’ 
ur° having become ru°. This may be true for the 
Pre-Indic alternation of the type vrdh-/rudh- ‘to 
grow, but it is not for the Middle Indic change 
vrksd- > rukkha-; for ur° could not have been 
transposed into ra° (rakkha-, randa-). The wu of 
rukkha-, therefore, has nothing to do with the v 
of urksa-. 

Rather the alternation ru°/ra°/ri° is that of the 
original r-vowel. The ru° of rukkha-, therefore, 
is from r. This was Jacobi’s doctrine as early as 
1886 (Mahar. § 3. 4). 

The problem is the loss of the v. 

The easiest explanation would be that vr° dia- 
lectically (perhaps under certain conditions) be- 
came *r° : urksd-, vrddha- > *rksa-, *rddha-.®° 


29. Such a change seems indeed to be attested 
as early as the Rigveda. For RV etc. rsabha- ‘a 
bull’ no doubt is identical with RV etc. vrsabha- 
‘a bull,’*®* and if the proportion of rsabha- to 
vrsabha- is in the Rigveda 4: 178, but in the 
Atharvaveda 25 : 21, this seems to indicate that 
vrsabha- became rsabha- within Vedic time. 

However, the duality recurs in Iranian, with 
Avest. argan- (i.e. rsan-) ‘male’ beside varsnt- 
(i.e. vrsni-) ‘a ram,’ and Greek, with Cret. épcev- 
‘male’ (Gortyn, 5th c. B.c.) and Arc. dppévrepov 
(Mantinea, 5th c. B. c.), both in inscriptions which 
otherwise preserve ¢,** beside isolated El, ¢éppevop ** 
(and farther éépon ‘ dew’). 


That is why one has posited an IE *ers- ‘to 


8° These forms would have coincided with rksa- ‘a 
bear’ and rddha- ‘ thriven,’ the former of which became 
Pali accha- and ikka-, Pkt. rikkha-, riccha-, and (AMag.) 
accha-, and the latter, Pali iddha-, Pkt. riddha- and 
iddha-. : 

8° Uhlenbeck (1898) sub rsabhds: “ Vgl. vrsabhds”; 
but Geldner, Glossar (1907): rsabhad- = vrsabhdé-.—For 
Vedic variation between the two forms see Bloomfield- 
Edgerton, Ved. Var. 2. § 359. 

§! Schwyzer no. 179 x. 50, 53 and 661.21, 27 resp.; 
Buck, Greek Dialects? no, 110 and 16. 
®2 Buck, op. cit. § 49. 2. 
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rain’ beside *uers-, either placing the alternation 
back into Proto-Indo-European (Boisacq 284 fn. 2: 
“ alternance indo-eur. u- : O-”), or separating the 
two words altogether (W-P 1.149 and 269, with 
literature). 

Yet, Iranian rian- may have arisen from *vrsan- 
within Iranian (although vr° exists otherwise, even 
if not supported by analogy); and perhaps one 
may think of a change *urs® > *rs° also for Pre- 
Greek (épo-, if really old full grade, being after 
the analogy of dpo-). This seems difficult, but so 
is an Indo-European alternation *wers-/*ers-; more 
possible, if the phenomenon were to be Indo- 
European, would be an Indo-European alternation 
*uers-/*rs- (from *urs-).°* 

The alternation vr°/r° appears in Sanskrit also 
otherwise: the root rdh- ‘intr. to thrive; trans. 
etwas gliicklich vollbringen’ (rnddh- V, rdhnott, 
rdhyate V +, rdhyim V, B, 8, rddha- AV +) is 
identical with vrdh- ‘to grow, thrive; to make 
thrive.’ *** Not only do the two roots coincide in 
the meaning ‘to thrive,’ cf. AV-+- fddht- ‘das 
Gelingen, Gedeihen, . . . Wohlfahrt, Wohlstand ’: 
viddhi- ‘Wachstum, Gedeihen, . . . Wohlfahrt, 
Wohlergehen ’ (B-R), but for Skt. rdhyate Sindhi 
still has vifijhanu ‘to increase, become greater, 
thrive, i.e. *vrdhyate. The organic forms (at least 
dialectically) were probably full grade vardh-, but 
weak grade rdh- (from vrdh-): vardhate, but 
rdhyate. 

Again rddha- and fddhi- appear only from the 
Atharvaveda on, which would point to an intra- 
Indic loss of v°; but again rd- is also Iranian: 
Avestan has an isolated subjunctive of the root 
aorist aradat ‘ he may promote’ and a proper name 
aradat.fasri-, probably ‘promoting the father’s 
wealth’ (Bartholomae 193 and 350; W-P 1. 87).** 


30. Whether the Sanskrit alternation vr°/r° 
is of intra-Indic origin or inherited, in either case 


** Since B-R 1.452 and 1061 below, it is held that 
drsati ‘ tlieBen, gleiten, schieBen ete.’ V, B is a variant 
of vdrsati‘ to rain’ as rsabhda- is of vrsabhd-, which would 
attribute to Indie a full-grade alternation vars-/ars-. 
However, the meanings of rs- and vrs- are very different 
and the two words apparently have nothing to do with 
each other. 

*** Whitney, Roots (1885), ad rdh-: “Compare roots 
vrdh- and rddh-.” Uhlenbeck: rdh- to vardhati as drsati 
to vdrsati. 

** The discussion here of rsabhd- and rdh- is of course 
only accessory and does not pretend to completeness. 


‘blunt, dull, obtuse’) ; Hi. botd m. ‘a log,’ boti f. 
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its existence allows to consider a change vrksd- 
> *rksa-. 

The Middle Indic results of rsabha- and *rksa- 
(= vrksd-), however, are not parallel. rsabhd- 
shows both Pkt. risabha-, Ujjval. lusabha- (‘an 
elephant in rut ’)** (development 7 > ru etc.) and 
Pali usabha- (development r > wu” etc.), but 
*(v)rksa- ‘tree’ and *(v)rddha- ‘ cut’ yield only 
rukkha- (ra°) and runda- (ra°); there is no 
*ukkha- ‘tree’ or *uddha- ‘cut’ (these forms are 
taken in Prakrit by wksdn- ‘ox’ and drdhva- 
‘upwards’ resp.). This makes the intermediate 
*rksa- questionable. 

More likely seems another possibility: that ruk- 
kha- arose by a development vrksd-, *vruksa-, 
*vrukkha-, rukkha-, that is to say, that vr° became 
vru°, and only then v was lost before r. 

True, words with original vr° (type vrata-, 
vrihi-) show no forms without v°. But v before r 
may originally have been lost only in the combina- 
tion vru°, by dissimilation *** (vru° did not exist 
in Old Indic, but arose only in Middle Indic from 
vr°), and this change may have spread to vra-forms 
only, if vra° alternated with vru° (*vraksa- beside 
*vruksa- etc.); in *vraddha- beside *vruddha- 
‘cut’ it may partially have been carried through 
(randaé-) for the sake of differentiation from 
*yraddha- ‘large’ (Panj. vadda etc.). 

Pali rukkha-, with r > ru, in any case contrasts 
with the initial treatment r > wu’ etc. of usabha- 
and accha-, ikka- ‘a bear,’ probably owing to dia- 
lectal mixture. 


31. Finally a strange phenomenon of the 
vrddha-complex is to be noted: some words which 
by their meaning and whole structure are clearly 
developments of vrddha-, have internally not 
voiced, but voiceless consonant (consonant cluster). 

Such forms are: 

(a) with initial b (cf. Mar.-Guj. bod- ‘ to shave’ 
etc. §14): Si. buto ‘ear-cropt, without ears, want- 
ing horns or tail ; incomplete, short ; unornamented’ 
(cf. for the meaning Pali kanna-munda- ‘ ear- 
cropt’ §2, Panj. bard ‘having the ears cut off, 
having no ears’ §14, Si. lundo ‘tailless’ § 24, 
Panj. landa ‘short’ §25, Mar. bhiida ‘without 
ornament’ § 15, ete.), Guj. buttho ‘reduced to a 
stump; blunt, not sharp, dull-edged’ (cf. for the 
meaning Beng. mund ‘a stump’ §3, Hi. mid 


8° Cf. Wackernagel p. 22 above. 
858 Cf. $13 with fn. 44, and § 21 end. 

















‘a sLIcE,’ Nep. butto ‘ unadorned,’ buto* ‘a stump’ 
(Turner 452b) ; 

(b) with initial bh (cf. Hi. bhdd ‘deformed’ 
ete. §15): Hi. bhota, bhdtha, bhothra, bhota, 
bhutra ‘blunt, dull, obtuse (= mid), weak’; *® 
this type has also a ‘ penis’-word (cf. § 27): Nep. 
bhutro* (Turner 480) ; 

(c) with initial 7 and m: Ass. lathd ‘leafless, 
wifeless ’ ®? (cf. Panj. lunda ‘without leaves; with- 
out wife and children’ § 24), lathd-muthda ‘ leaf- 
less, bare, and lathra ‘without hair or feathers, 
bald ’; 

(d) with initial v: Skt. vantha- ‘ verkriippelt, 
verstiimmelt (kharva-); unverheiratet (akrtavi- 
vaha-)’ He. an., Med. (B-R), and Dhat. vanthate 
‘ekacaryayaim, to go alone,’ cf. Skt. bandd- (v°) 
‘mutilated’ (§9) and Si. vaéndho ‘a bachelor or 
widower without family’ (§7), for the meaning 
‘unmarried,’ besides, the Assamese and Panjabi 
l-words under (c). The Sanskrit th, however, is not 
reliable ; for as the correspondence Skt. nt/Indus- 
Indic nd (kdntaka- ‘thorn’: Si. kando) must 
have been familiar to Sanskrit lexicographers, 
vantha- may be a hyper-Sanskritization of *vandho 
(Si. vaéndho ‘ bachelor’). 


32. For explanation of this tt for dd, one 
might contemplate a wider fluctuation between the 
two clusters: old tt sporadically becomes dd: Pali 
etc. kaddhati ‘to draw, pull’ is from kattha- 
=krsta-, and Pali ete. chaddeti ‘to abandon, 
leave,’ from *chatta- = Pali catta- = tyaktd-;** 
and this coexistence between original f¢ and dd 
(kattha-/*kaddha-) may have entailed the inverse 
rise of ¢¢ beside original dd (*buttha- beside 
*buddha- = vrddha-). 

However, in this particular case there was proba- 
bly a more special influence: with vrddha- ‘ cut’ 
must in many dialects have coexisted krtta- ‘ cut’; 
and not only in the base meaning, but, to some 
extent, also in the metaphoric ones: Skt. kuntha- 
‘blunt ete.” MBh., Ram. etc, (as will be shown in 
detail elsewhere) probably is krttd- ‘ cut.’ 


So beside *buddha- ‘blunt’ (vrddha-) there 


*° Turner 479b sub bhutte. 

*? Bronson 489 only ‘ leafless’; Turner sub lattha 546b 
also ‘ wifeless,’ probably according to Barua. 

*® Tedesco, Orient, Literaturzeitung 1932. 528-9; more 
cases will be propounded elsewhere; the development is 
ensured, against Gray, JAOS 60. 362. 
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was a *kutta- ‘ blunt’;*°® from this, *buttha- got 
its tt; conversely kuntha- has its h from *buddha-. 


33. The decisive fact in the history of vrddha- 
‘cut’ is its homonymy with vrddhd- ‘ grown.’ 
The reason that vrddha- ‘ cut’ shows such a rich- 
ness of rarer phonetic developments (*vr° > *mr°, 
vr® > ru° and ra° etc.), is that the straight line, 
*buddha-, was occupied by vrddha- ‘ grown.’ 

This homonymy (beside possible dialectic differ- 
ences) has probably also caused the virtual absence 
of vrddha- ‘cut’ from Sanskrit. Only when Middle 
Indic had developed forms of vrddha- ‘cut’ dif- 
ferent from those of vrddhd- ‘ grown,’ these forms 
were increasingly adopted into Sanskrit.— 

Turner felt already that munda-, runda- 
(*lunda-), randa- (*landa-), bandd-, and Kash. 
viindti somehow belonged together (cf. especially 
sub runu? 540, muro 518b, and bajho 429b) — only 
the bh-type *bhunda- (cf. bhutte 479b) was left 
outside—; but he did not recognize the etymology 
and the phonetic relations. 


Excursus (ad §7 end) 


34. vrdh- ‘to cut’ seems to be attested already 
in the Rigveda. 8.77.11 reads: 


tuviksam te sikrtam siimayam dhadnuh 
sadhir bundé hiranyayah 
ubha te baht ranyd stisamskrta 
rdipé cid rdivrdha 
‘wounding many is your well-made bow of good 
material, sure your golden arrow; fight-fit are your 
two well-shaped arms .. .’*”° 
rdipé cid rdivrdha is problematic. B-R 1. 1057 
(1855) translate: ‘wie Bienen am SiiBen sich er- 
gotzend’ (-pé nom. dual fem.) , Grassmann (1876) : 
‘und SiiBigkeit liebt dein Lippenpaar,’ and Ludwig 
(1876): ‘dem SiiBes Trinkenden sogar mehrend 
die SiiBigkeit’ (-pé dat. sg.); all obviously not 
fitting in the context. Oldenberg 2.139 (1912) 
and Neisser 192 (1924) bring no advance. 
But already in 1907 Geldner, Glossar 40b, had 
given a different interpretation. Our verse is dealt 
with by Yaska 6.33, and while Yiska’s text is 


obscure and no doubt corrupt,** his commentator 


8° For this synonymy cf. the following entry of Grier- 
son, Kashmiri Dict. 574b: “ méndu ‘ kunthitah,’ ‘ blunt,’ ” 

°° Cf. especially Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, 
Glossar and Kommentar. 

*1The passage reads: rdipe ardanapdtinau gamana- 
patinau [Sabdapdtinau dirapdtinau] va marmany arda- 
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Durga (according to Sarup perhaps 13th c.) clearly 
says: rdv iti marmocyate and rdivrdhau marmave- 
dhinau.*? Based upon this gloss, Geldner translates 


navedhinau gamanavedhinau [Ssabdavedhinau dirave- 
dhinau] vd (Lakshman Sarup, The Nighantu and the 
Nirukta 3. 130, Lahore 1927) ; Sarup translates (2.111): 
‘rdiipe means knocking down by movement, knocking 
down by motion, [knocking down by sound, knocking 
down at great distance,] or piercing the vital parts by 
movement, by motion ete.’ 

*? Yiska’s Nirukta ed. Bhadkamkar, Bombay Sanskrit 
Series vol. 73 (1918).—In the Yaska-passage, this mar- 
mavedhinau is contained in marmany .. . -vedhinau 
‘hitting into the soft spot,’ which was not the explana- 


tion of rdipé, but of rdivrdhd. A residue of the gloss* 


of rdipé may be hidden in the pa° of -pdtinau, which 
perhaps reflects something like *pdtre or *pdvne ‘ pro- 
tecting.’—Outside these two compounds, rdd- occurs only 
in RV rdiddra-, once each book 2, 3, 8, ‘ mild ’(?) (Soma, 
Rudra, the Adityas), itself problematic, cf. recently 


rdiipi- ‘seine verwundbaren Stellen schiitzend’ 
and rdiivrdh- ‘die verwundbaren Stellen (anderer) 
treffend,’ referring to Dhatup. vardh- ‘ chedane.’ 
The half-verse means then: 

‘fight-fit are your two well-shaped arms, hitting 
the weak spot even (cid) of (to) him who pro- 
tects it.’ 

From Yaiska’s -vedhinaw it has been inferred 
that he read not rdivfdha, but rdividha (Olden- 
berg, Prolegomena 533 [1888]). This is not neces- 
sary; also vfdh- ‘cutting’ could be glossed by 
vedhin-. But vidh- ‘hitting’ from vyadh- would 
in fact fit the meaning even better than vfdh-; 
vfdh- might, therefore, possibly be here a hyper- 
Sanskritism for vidh-. 


Neisser 191-2. The equation rdu- = mrdi- (B-R etc.), 
certainly not self-evident, stems from Yiska 6. 4. 





DVARAVATI, THE MOST ANCIENT KINGDOM OF SIAM? 


LAWRENCE PALMER Briacs 
BerKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


DvAravaAtTi is an ancient country—perhaps the 
most ancient of Indo-China. We know a great deal 
about it. We know it extended over a large part of 
the region at the head of the Gulf of Siam. We 
are quite certain settlements existed there in the 
2nd century of our era, perhaps earlier. Skeletons 
believed to be of the 1st century have been un- 
earthed there. We have from that region a Roman 
lamp, of perhaps the 2nd century or earlier, a small 
image of the Buddha, belonging to the Amaravati 
Period (150-350 a. D.), wheels of the law and many 
votive tablets of an indeterminate, but early, period, 
and enough Buddhic images and bas-reliefs of the 
Gupta Period (320-600 a. Dp.) to make a separate 
division in the National Museum, Bangkok, and to 
constitute a separate ‘School of Dvaravati.” We 
think Dvaravati played the role of relay, and proba- 
bly gave a partial development, to the products and 
arts of India between the mother-country and its 
colonies of Funan and Champa. 

A Pali document tells us that, about the middle 


This article does not take into consideration any 
changes which took place in names or boundaries during 
the war or immediate pre-war period. 


of the 7th century,’ Dvaravati or one of its cities, 
Labapura (Lophburi), founded the colony of Lam- 
pun, which afterward developed into the kingdom 
of Haripunjai, in what is now northwestern Siam. 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims mention Dvaravati 
about that time and Chinese documents say it was 
a vassal of Burma, which is doubtful. We know it 
founded, or developed into, the kingdom of Louvo 
(Lavé, or Lvo; Chinese, Lo-hou) with its capital 
at Lophburi, that it (at least the Louvo region) 
was conquered by the Khmers in the 10th or 11th 
century, that it became independent or semi- 
independent again in the 13th century, sent em- 
bassies to China and made treaties with the Mongol 
Emperors and that, in the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, its king founded Ayuthia, from which modern 
Siam developed, giving the country a dynasty of 
kings who ruled until the 18th century and adding, 
according to the custom in Indianized countries, 
its name as a part of that of the later capitals. 
We know that Dvaravati was originally a Mon 


kingdom and that it was always Buddhist. We 


* Coedés, who translated this document, thinks it was 
about a cetury later (4, 25-6). 
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have two inscriptions in early Sanskrit and one in 
Mon of the early kingdom of Dvaravati and sev- 
eral Mon inscriptions of Louvo and Haripunjai. 
All this we know of Dvaravati. Yet of the early 
kingdom—Dviaravati proper—we have not one fixed 
date and we do not know the name of a single king 
nor one certain fact about any of them. In fact, 
we do not even know it was a kingdom, but we pre- 
sume it was because other early Mon countries had 
that form of government. There is perhaps no 
country in the world’s history on which we have 
so little specific data in proportion to the amount 
of general information. The most recent works on 
Siam (14) and Thailand (41) do not even men- 
tion Dviravati nor even the Mons as a historic 
people, although the pre-Tai* period of Siamese 
history consisted of little else than the history of 
the Mon kingdoms — Dviravati and its colonies, 
Louvo and Haripunjai. Up to about the beginning 
of the 11th century, these kingdoms occupied— 
as far as those regions were occupied at all except 
by wild tribes—the valleys of the Ménam proper, 
the Méping and the Méklong. 


Earzty LocaTION oF DvARAVATI 


Dvaravati originally occupied the region around 
the northeast corner of the head of the Gulf of 
Siam, near the mouth of the Méklong. This region 
was very favorable for settlement by Indian immi- 
grants in these early days. The land was above the 
highest flood-level and the soil was fertile. It had 
neither the floods and fevers of the Ménam delta 
nor the inconveniences and fevers of the mountain 
forests (33, 254). It was the eastern terminus of 
the most northern early trans-peninsular routes: 
(1) The route from Martaban up the Ataran river, 
across the mountains by Three Pagodas pass and 
down a branch of the Méklong, was one of the 
favorite cut-offs for those who wished to avoid the 
long trip around the peninsula or even the shorter 
Takuapa (Takola)-Bandon route (8; 31, 18-20). 
This was possibly the route taken by the famous 
Roman embassy of 166 a.p. It was more probably 
that followed by a band of Roman or Greek musi- 
cians and acrobats which the Annals of the Han 


— 


*The word Tai more properly designates a cultural, 
especially a language group. They are of South Mon- 
golian, or Pre-Chinese, racial stock. Tai is probably the 
generic name of the language and the people. The Sia- 
mese have adopted the spelling Thai, or Tai. 


dynasty tell us were sent across from Burma to 
China and reached the latter country by sea in 
120 a.p. (8). It was the route followed by Tabin 
Shweti and Bayin Naung in the first Burmese 
invasion of Siam, in the 16th century (27, 158-9) 
and by other invasions. (2) The route from Tavoy, 
through the ‘Three Chedis’ pass, to Muang Sing 
was an alternate route (33, 255). (3) The route 
from Mergui and Tenasserim up the Tenasserim 
river and across the mountains to the Gulf of Siam, 
was followed by Alaungpaya in his invasion of 
Siam in the 18th century (27, 241). Some scholars 
think Dvaravati may have been the Suvarnabhiimi 
of early Sanskrit literature (10, 27; 43, 33-7). 

The earliest settlement of Dvaravati of which 
we have knowledge was at the present village of 
P‘ong Tiik, a few miles north of the head of the 
Bay, at the cross-roads between Petchaburi and 
Rathburi on the South, Kanburi and Muang Sing 
on the West, Uthong (Suphan?) on the North 
and Nakhon Pathom on the East, and about a 
day’s march from each (8, 208-9). It was a con- 
venient meeting-place in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


Earty Finns at P‘ona Tix 


In 1927, as a result of sensational stories about 
finds by the natives at P‘ong Tiik, the Royal Insti- 
tute, Bangkok, sent its Secretary. George Coedés, 
who was then in charge of the National Library 
and Museum, to investigate. Excavations revealed 
the foundations of several buildings. One contained 
the remains of a platform and fragments of col- 
umns similar to the Buddhist vihdra, or assembly- 
hall, at Anuradhapura, Ceylon; another, with a 
square foundation of round stones, seems to have 
been a stipa or a chapel. A round foundation sug- 
gests a stiipa and a square one a shrine of some 
kind. All appear to be Hinayanist. These founda- 
tions were in laterite and the upper structures 
were partly at least of brick. 

As these remains show no resemblance to Khmer 
architecture and antedate the known advent of the 
Thai into this region by many centuries, as no 
object of Khmer or Thai manufacture was found 
there and as most of the inscriptions of Dvaravati 
and Louvo are in Mon and none in Khmer before 
the 11th century nor in Thai at any time, Coedés 
is of the opinion that P‘ong Tiik was an ancient 
Mon city and that it was abandoned before the 
Khmer conquest of this region in the 11th century, 
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due possibly to a change in the course of the river 
or an epidemic of cholera. 

In 1935-6, the Greater India Research Com- 
mittee carried out some excavations on the site 
under the direction of its Field Archeologist, 
H. G. Quaritch Wales. This expedition found 
several skeletons at a level estimated to date about 
the 1st century, which seems to push the date of 
the settlement of P‘ong Tiik back to that period. 
The skulls were sent to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London, which is said to have considered 
them as Thai (42); but as no measurements nor 
even a description was given, the statement does 
not carry much weight. It is known on ethnologi- 
cal, linguistic, epigraphic and historical grounds 
that the Mons were early occupants of this region 
and that the Thai did not appear until much later. 

The objects yielded by the Coedés expedition 
included a Greco-Roman lamp, probably funerary, 
which Coedés thinks may date from the Ist or 2nd 
century; a beautiful bronze statue of the Buddha, 
belonging to the Amaravati school, not later than 
the 2nd century; several bronze statuettes of the 
Buddha of the Gupta school, which flourished 
from about 320 to the middle of the 6th century; 
several votive tablets, of about the same period; 
some fragments of stucco, mostly of conical shape, 
probably the pinnacles of the original building; 
some pottery which appears older than anything 
hitherto found in Siam, and a gem and a flower, 
made of thin gold-leaves, similar to the golden 
lotus flower, buried under the foundation-stones 
of the temples by the Chams (7; 31, 15-7). 

Some of the objects found at P‘ong Tiik are 
certainly older than any hitherto found within the 
limits of the present Siam. The oldest found at 
that time had been the bas-reliefs and statues of 
the Buddha collected from the Mon cities of that 
region, if we except possibly some of the uncertain 
finds at Srideb (Sri Deva) in the valley of Central 
Siam (7, 24; 48, 93-115). The finds at P‘ong Tiik 
consisted mainly of representations of the Buddha, 
in bronze or native bluish limestone, of the Gupta 
period. The bronzes were of Indian facture. The 
objects in limestone, while of purely Indian models 
and probably made by Indian artists or under their 
direction, were evidently made on the spot. Per- 
haps the wheel of the law and the votive tablets 
are the oldest. Both represent the period when 
‘the person of the Buddha was not to be repre- 
sented, but was only suggested by symbols’ (7, 
19-20; 10, 25-6). 


Reginald Le May thinks P‘ong Tiik was in re- 
lations with India in the 2nd century (34, 83). 


Votive TABLETS AND WHEELS OF THE LAW 


Votive tablets are little balls of molded clay, 
sealed with a stamp to represent some incident in 
the life of the Buddha. Originally they were used 
as mementos or souvenirs of a sacred place or event 
and worn for merit, like Catholic crosses; later, 
they became agents of propaganda, like the modern 
swastika, or degenerated into talismans or magic 
charms. They were the poor Buddhist’s substitute 
for a bronze statuette of the Master or an image 
in precious metal. They were generally stamped 
with the Buddhist ‘ credo,’ beginning with the cele- 
brated formula: ye dhamma, in Pali or Sanskrit. 
They are of several kinds and ‘are found in all 
the ancient Buddhic sites, from Northwestern 
India and the Chinese province of Hunan to the 
grottos of the Malay Peninsula and the coast of 
Annam.’ Those found most often in Dvaravati are 
called the ‘type of Brah Pathom.’ They generally 
represent ‘the Great Miracle of Srivasti,’? from 
the event in the city of that name in which the 
Buddha confounded his questioners and converted 
a large crowd. Although the Indian models run 
back to an earlier period, the most ancient votive 
tablets found in Dvaravati were influenced by 
Gupta art. The ‘credo’ is written on the reverse 
in the Pali language and Pallava characters. The 
later votive tablets of this type show a Khmer 
influence (3; 20; 23). 

The wheel of the law is said to be found in 
Dviaravati only at Nakhon Prathom (Skr. Nagara 
Pathama), the early capital, and in the district of 
Nagara Rajasima (Korat). It is not found else- 
where in Indo-China (17). Pierre Dupont gives 
the following description of these sculptures in 
their ensemble: ‘At Brah Pathama cetiya . . . were 
found some “ Wheels of the Law” and two gazelles 
in high relief, then various decorations, stalks and 
flowers very stylized, makara with a little per- 
sonage leaving its mouth, reductions of edifice in 
relief. These motifs, common for most of Indo- 
China and Java, contribute to prove a single origi- 
nal impulsion. Other bas-reliefs represent the first 
sermon of the Buddha and the Great Miracle of 
Srivasti. The masculine personages have a type 
invariable, negroid, with usnisa and skull covered 
with large curls in spirals, superciliary arcades 
joined and in relief, a Gupta robe molding the 
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body. The feminine personages wear tiaras gar- 
nished with plaques. The Buddha himself is seated 
European style. A global antiquity oscillating be- 
tween the 3rd and 5th centuries should be assigned 
to the very dissimilar amalgam—an evidently arbi- 
trary dating, which permits simply an approximate 
classification’ (19, 46-7). 


DvARAVATI SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Many sculptures have been found in the region 
known as Dviravati. These sculptures, which are 
mostly in hard bluish limestone, are classified by 
Coedés into two types, as follows: 


(1) ‘Buddha standing, making with the right 
hand the gesture which “drives away fear” (abha- 
yamudra) or, more rarely, that “which distributes 
favors” (varamudra)—the left hand holding the 
edge of the civara or, better yet, both hands raised 
in the gesture of argumentation (vitarkamudra).’ 
’ This was popular in the islands, especially Java 
and Ceylon. 

(2) ‘Buddha seated, sometimes European style, 
sometimes with legs crossed in a peculiar manner, 
turning with his hands the wheel of the law, or 


making with the right hand the gesture of in- 
struction, while the left hand rests on the lap’ 
(7, 20-1). Except at Dvaravati this type is all but 
unknown in Indo-China. 


The characteristics of these statues are: (1) the 
coarseness of the curls of hair, (2) the ellipsoidal 
form of the face with flat forehead, (3) the eye- 
brows in inverted circumflex, upper eyelids little 
marked, and (4) especially the model of the torso 
and of the members, which appear under the civara 
as a nude under a fine cloth clinging to the body’ 
(7,21). They resemble Indian statues of the Gupta 
period, but the material indicates that they were 
made near the find-place. They are all undated, 
but can safely be placed within the limits of their 
Indian prototypes (7, 21-2; 31, 21-34).* 

The sculptures mentioned above have been 
grouped at the National Museum, Bangkok, and 
classified by M. Coedés as belonging to the‘ Dvara- 
vati School.’ Lunet de Lajonquiére had grouped 
them with some statues of the Indo-Javanese type, 
coming from the Malay Peninsula, and described 
them under the title: Hindu (Non-Cambodian) 
Group (838, 210-37). 


*Le May (31) gives illustrations of these types. 
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Of the architecture of ancient Dvaravati we can 
say little. No monument of this period has come 
down to us. But at P‘ong Tiik and elsewhere foun- 
dations in laterite and traces of a superstructure 
in brick have been found (cf. p. 99). Prince 
Damrong thinks many large stupas like the Brah 
Pathama cetiya of Nagara Pathama were built, 
that they were of brick covered with decorated 
stucco and that their foundations were quadri- 
lateral, while the building was circular like the 
present Brah Mahadhatu of Nagara Sri Dharma- 
raja (Ligor), but with a low arrow (18, 29). 
Coedés thinks the use of brick in the super- 
structures was not very widespread and calls 
attention to the reductions of edifice, with kudu 
in the bas-reliefs, of the Brah Pathama cettya, 
which seems to attach the architecture of Dvara- 
vati to an Indian prototype, apparently that of 
the Pallavas (7, 23). 


PERHAPS DvARAVATI wAs A CULTURAL RELAY 


The Buddhas of the Dvaravati school, as well as 
the Vishnus with cylindrical coiffure, show a close 
relation with the Buddhas of Angkor Borei and 
the early Vishnus of Funan and Chenla. In both 
cases they are specimens of pure Gupta art. Our 
knowledge of the Indianization of Funan leads to 
the belief that its art was not acquired directly 
from India, but via intermediate stops, such as 
Pan Pan on the Malay Peninsula. Perhaps Dvara- 
vati served as such an intermediary for these early 
specimens of Gupta art (7, 23, 24). 

Striking similarities have also been pointed out 
between the art of Dvaravati and Cham art. Par- 
mentier has noted that various sculptures of the 
Brah Pathama cetiya, with four ancient decora- 
tions, are ‘related by their scrolls to the oldest 
motives of Cham art or of Primitive Khmer Art’ 
(35, I, 239), and Stern has called attention to the 
similarity of pose of the seated Buddhas of this 
temple and of many Cham statues. Dupont men- 
tions the resemblance of certain figures of the bas- 
reliefs of the Brah Pathama cetiya with the 
apsarases of Trakieu and Mison, and both Dupont 
and Mme. de Coral Remusat were struck by the 
similarity of the negroid heads of the wheel of the 
law and the thick-lipped faces of the art of Dong 
Duong to the point of suggesting a common art 
(19, 47; 13, 41-2). 

These similarities support the belief that Dvara- 
vati, like the Malay Peninsula, may have served 
as a relay, and perhaps a point of development in 
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the passage of Indian arts to Funan, Chenla and 
Champa. Wales dissents and says that Dvaravati 
art is already decadent Mon art from Burma (44), 
but his arguments on this point do not seem to be 
convincing. 

The sculptures, including wheels of the law 
mentioned above as characteristic of Dvaravati, 
came from the following cities: Nakhon Prathom 
(Sanskrit, Nagara Pathama), the capital, between 
the Méklong and the west branch of the Ménam 
delta; the group of cities to the north and to the 
west of the head of the Gulf—Rathburi (Raja- 
puri), Petchaburi, or Petchabun (Bejrapura), 
Kanburi, Pong Tiik; Suphan (Suburnapuri) and 
Lophburi (Labapura) up the branches of the 
Ménam; Prachin, east of the Ménam, and Nagara 
Rajasima (Korat), near the headwaters of the Sé 
Mun. This shows that early Dviaravati included 
all the region around the head of the Gulf, the 
Ménam delta, as far north at least as Lophburi, 
and the upper part of the Sé Mun valley. 


APPEARANCE OF DvARAVATI IN History 


It is known that Funan conquered most of this 
region as well as much of the Malay Peninsula 


early in the 3rd century and that it held at least 
part of the Peninsula for a few centuries. Funan 
proper, which occupied the delta of the Mékong, 
built up quite an extensive maritime empire in 
Indo-China. Near the middle of the 6th century 
it was conquered by its former vassal, the Khmer 
Kingdom of Chenla, to the north and about 627 
A.D. seems to have been annexed by that country. 
We do not know anything about the relations of 
Dvaravati and Funan; but it seems that Funan 
was the overlord, especially in foreign matters; 
for the ambassadors of Dvaravati do not appear 
at the Chinese court until after the absorption of 
Funan by Chenla. 

It was during the 7th century that the name 
Dviaravati first appeared in history. The Annals 
of the Tang relate that, during the cheng-kuan 
era (627-49 A. D.), ambassadors from Po-li-lo-cha 
came to the Court of China together with those of 
Lin-yi (Champa) (39,198). They also enumerate 
Te-houan-lo-p‘o-ti as a vassal state of Burma (38, 
222-3). The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen- 
Tsiang,® who visited India about the middle of 
the 7th century (629-45 A. D.), enumerates the 
countries east of Srikshettra as follows: ‘ Further 


* Yuan Chwang. 


on to the Southeast, on the borders of the ocean, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lang-kia; still 
to the east is the kingdom of To-la-po-ti; still to 
the East is the country of I-shang-na-pu-lo; still 
to the East is the country of Mo-ho-chen-po, which 
is the same as Lin-i” (1, II, 200). I-Tsing,® 
writing in the latter part of the 7th century, tells 
of a youth from the Annamite country who was 
taken as a boy to TYou-ho-louo-po-ti (2, 68-9). 
These names: Po-li-lo-cha, Te-houan-lo-p‘o-ti, To- 
lo-po-ti, and Tou-ho-louo-po-ti, are considered 
Chinese transliterations of the Sanskrit name 
Dviaravati, which Beal, who translated Hiuen- 
Tsiang in 1885, considered equivalent to San- 
doway or Burma (1, II, 200, note 33) and which 
Chavannes, who translated I-Tsing in 1894, con- 
sidered as the Sanskrit name of Ayuthia, or Siam 
(2, 57-69, n. 51), but which Pelliot placed in the 
basin of the Ménam (38, 227). 

But, although Hiuen-Tsing’s remark indicates 
the general location of Dvaravati, it leaves open a 
large question regarding its extent. Sri Kshetra 
is identified with Prome. Kia-mo-lang-kia, trans- 
literated as Kamalanka or Lang-kia, is generally 
located at the base of the Malay peninsula, per- 
haps extending on the west coast as far north as 
Tenasserim. I-shang-na-pu-lo is certainly Isana- 
pura (Chenla) and Mo-ho-chen-po is Maha Champa. 
This gives to Dvaravati all the territory between 
Prome and Chenla, including the Irrawaddy and 
Sittang deltas, the region known to Pali writers 
as Ramanfadesa—the Mon country. Did Hiuen- 
Tsiang mean to imply that Dvaravati was at the 
head of the Mon hegemony over this region, a posi- 
tion usually attributed to Sudhammapura (Tha- 
ton)? If so, that was an important development, 
for Duroiselle tells us that the Mons had just 
conquered Prome from the Pyu and ruled over all 
of what is now lower Burma (21,402). Or, was 
the term Dvaravati at this time used interchange- 
ably with Ramafifiadesa? The Chinese statement 
that Dvaravati was a vassal of Piao (Pyu) may 
indicate this. Or the explanation may be that 
Hiuen-Tsiang omitted Thaton. Hiuen-Tsiang did 
not visit Indo-China, but made inquiries in India 
about these countries. His information was some- 
times inexact or out of date, as for instance, apply- 
ing the name ISinapura to Chenla after Isana- 


varman had ceased to reign there. 


° I-Ching. 
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Tue FounpING or Louvo AND HARIPUNJAI 


In the meantime, Lophburi (Lavapura), one of 
the Mon cities, seems to have come into promi- 
nence, as the country developed more to the east 
and the north, and we begin to hear of the Mon 
kingdom of Louvo’ (Lavo, or Lvo), with Loph- 
burl as a capital. (Was the capital shifted from 
Nagara Pathama to Lophburi or were Dvaravati 
and Louvo separate states at this time?) 

It seems to have been about the middle of the 
%th century that Lophburi founded a Mon settle- 
ment at Lampun, on a branch of the Méping in 
what is now extreme northwestern Siam, then oc- 
cupied by the Lawas.* This and other settlements 
in the vicinity developed into the Mon kingdom of 
Haripunjai (Haripuntjaya). The Pavie Mission of 
1879-95 translated several Laotian chronicles, in- 
cluding one which gives an account of the founding 
of this kingdom (84), and Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis, 
a French diplomat, who was with the Pavie Mis- 
sion and was later Minister to Siam, wrote an 
article relating to that expedition (29). Later, 
Coedés edited and translated into French some 
Pali texts compiled by monks at an earlier date 
than the chronicles, referred to above and which 
have been less subject to revision (4). These texts 
relate the foundation of these settlements. 

In 661-3 A. D., according to a document in the 
Pali language, translated by Coedés,® emigrants 
from Lophburi under Camadevi, founded Lampun, 
and began a series of wars with the Lawas for the 
possession of the country (4). Camadevi was the 
daughter of the King of Louvo and wife—perhaps 
widow—of the King of Ramaiiianagara, i.e., the 
Mon country. Thaton was the most central and 
probably the most ancient of the Mon kingdoms 
and apparently the most advanced. The History 
of Nang Kiam Maha Tevi (34,147) says Nang 
Kiam was the daughter of the King of Louvo and 
the wife of the second king and held the title of 
Maha Tevi. This region, which also received immi- 
grants from the Mon settlements of Thaton and 


* Lefévre-Pontalis (28, 504) quotes the Vongsavadan 
Muong Neua as saying that Louvo was founded by a son 
of the King of Takkasila in the last quarter of the 5th 
century. 

*The Lawas of Siam are sometimes wrongly called 
Lao. The latter are the Laotians of Laos, and are Tai. 

* In 574, according to Lefévre-Pontalis (28, 504), who 
thought both Louvo and Haripunjai were Khmer king- 
— Coedés established that these kingdoms were both 

on. 
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Pegu, soon became a Mon kingdom under the name 
of Haripunjai. The texts cited above give a long 
series of kings who succeeded Camadevi, but who 
do not concern us here. 


Mon INscrIPTIONS OF DvVARAVATI AND 
LoPHuBuURI 


Perhaps the earliest inscriptions found in Dvira- 
vati are those of the credo Ye dhamma, stamped 
on votive tablets, which belong to the Gupta period 
(p. 100). This credo is also inscribed on terra 
cotta bricks found at the Brah Pathama cetiya (9, 
11-2). The inscriptions of Tham Rusi, over the 
walls of a grotto near Rajapuri, commemorate the 
founding there of a Buddha, seated European 
style, by a hermit called Sri Samaddhigupta. 
Coedés thinks the characters resemble those of 
South India and Cambodia of the 6th-7th cen- 
turies (9, 32, no. 22). Dupont places it in the 
6th century (19, 51). 

The inscriptions of Lophburi are said to be in 
Pre-Angkorean script (19,46). One, in Sanskrit, 
on the socle of a standing Buddha of the Dvara- 
vati School, found at Vat Mahadhatu (9, no. 16, 
pp. 13-4, 1), says that the image of the Muni 
(Buddha) was created by the ndyaka Arjava, 
adhipati of the people of Tauggur*® and son of 
the King of Cambuka.*° The characters are said 
to be of the most ancient Cambodian epigraphy. 
Another, inscribed on the pedestal of a standing 
Buddha found at Vat Khoy near Lophburi, equally 
ancient, is illegible, but is believed by Coedés to 
be Mon (9, no. 17, p. 15). Certainly in Mon is 
the Buddhic inscription on an octagonal pillar 
coming from the monument of Sal Sung, Loph- 
buri. This inscription is illegible, but evidently 
relates to donations of slaves, livestock and other 
things, made to a Buddhic temple by various per- 
sons (9, 1; no, 18, pp. 17-19). This is the oldest 
certainly Mon inscription in Siam. It is undated, 
but the characters are said to be identical with 
those of the Sanskrit inscription of Ligor, on the 
Malay Peninsula, dated 775 (4,186). 


TueE ‘ScHoout or Lopusuri’ 


Two things happened in Indo-China during the 
latter part of the 8th century: (1) the Malays 
conquered or overran the whole peninsula, and 
(2) the period of a common Indian art came to 


2° These places are not identified. 
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an end. That the Malays disturbed the kingdom 
of Dviaravati, we have no knowledge nor even a 
hint. But they conquered the Bandon Bay region, 
with which Dvaravati was in close contact, and 
began there a new school of art apparently of 
Javanese inspiration, called the ‘School of Srivi- 
jaya’ (7,25; 19; 20; 31). The ‘School of Dvara- 
vati’ continued, but entered into a new phase. 
‘After a moment of equilibrium, attested by the 
Vishnu of Srideb and the Pre-Angkorean Buddhas 
of Prei Krabas, which marks, if one wishes, the 
end of an Indo-Chinese art of common inspiration, 
in the vicinity of the 8th century, each region 
acquired its artistic autonomy’ (19, 48). 

This irruption of the Malays seems to have cut 
off contact with India and to have led to a recast 
of the foreign technique. The first modifications— 
about the 9th century—seem to have been a ten- 
dency toward more massive representations. The 
figures become more squatty. ‘Also, very tardily, 
the upper arches dissociate themselves from the 
eyelids, and instead of being incurved, become 
horizontal. Finally, a character very curious re- 
sides sometimes in the stylization of the exterior 
robe, progressively shortening in front to take the 
aspect of a sort of apron’ (ibid., 49). 

Finally, in the 10th century, Dvaravati—appar- 
ently called Louvo at this time—was conquered by 
the Khmers, and the Khmer ‘ School of Lavapura’ 
succeeded the ‘School of Dvaravati’ in Siam, but 
the old ‘School of Dviravati’ left its impression 
on later schools of sculptures in Siam as well as 
on that of the Khmers (19; 20; 31). 


Kumer Conquest oF Lovuvo 


According to the Tai chronicles, Louvo (as 
Dviravati seems to have been called after the 7th 
century) ** and its colony, Haripunjai (which seems 
to have had its own king from the start) seem to 
have spent their time in fruitless wars against 
each other. During the 7th century, the kings of 
Chenla seem to have conquered the valley of the 
Sé Mun and all that is now eastern Siam and Laos 
up to the border of Yunnan. During the 8th cen- 
tury, this territory was part of Upland Chenla. 
After the establishment of the Empire of the Kam- 
buja in 802, the Khmer monarchs of the 9th and 
10th centuries seem to have reéstablished their au- 
thority over this region. But the Mon states— 


11 Or did the two kingdoms co-exist? 


Louvo (probably including the old Dvaravati) 
and Haripunjai—apparently including all western 
Siam, from the Gulf on the south to the Mékong 
on the north—remained independent. 

About the end of the 10th century, Louvo and 
Haripunjai were at war with each other and each 
king set out to capture the other’s capital. While 
the King of Louvo was absent, Jivaka,’* King of 
Tambralinga, an Indianized Malay state on the 
Malay Peninsula, with a large army and many 
ships, seized Lophburi and conquered the kingdom 
of Louvo. Just at that time, the Khmer throne 
was in dispute and Siryavarman, son of Jivaka, 
asserting a claim he seems to have had through 
his mother, left Lophburi with a loyal band of 
followers, either via the Sé Mun or by the sea, to 
the Mékong, landed in the eastern part of Cam- 
bodia (about 1002 a.p.) and fought his way to 
the throne (1011 A. D.). 

One of the Pali chronicles of Western Laos tells 
us that, shortly after the conquest of Lavo, a King 
named Kambujaraja tried to conquer Haripunjai, 
but was defeated and forced to flee. This doubtless 
refers to an attempt by Siiryavarman I, King of 
the Kambuja (Cambodians, Khmers). So, Hari- 
punjai seems to have retained its independence for 
some time longer (4). 

But, if Stryavarman I of Cambodia failed to 
take Haripunjai, several Khmer inscriptions testify 
that he remained master of Louvo, while later in- 
scriptions found at Haripunjai are in Mon (4, 
29). Several temples of Khmer type or influence, 
which date roughly from this and the following 
centuries, are found within the limits of the old 
kingdom of Louvo (36). 

Coming from Tambralinga, center of Mahaya- 
nist influence, Siryavarman I was naturally a 
Buddhist. But he was a Mahayanist; while the 
Mons seem to have been Hinayanist, as the use of 
the Pali language would seem to indicate. Sirya- 
varman I, Mahayanist that he was, did nothing to 
interfere with the state religion in Cambodia nor 
with Hinayanism in Louvo. But he introduced 
Mahayana Buddhism, as well as all forms of Hin- 
duism, into Louvo. Three inscriptions at Lophburi, 
one Buddhist, one Vishnuite, one uncertain, date 
from his reign. They grant the same protection 
and privileges to both kinds of Buddhism and to 


the various Brahmanical faiths. 


*4 Jivaka, or Javaka, was a name applied by Indian 
writers to the Malay empire of Southeastern Asia at this 
time. 
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Tue Posttion OF DVARAVATI IN RAMANNADESA 


If Dvaravati ever held a hegemony over all the 
Mon states, which is doubtful (see p. 103), this 
hegemony seems, after the conquest of Louvo by 
the Khmers, to have passed again to Thaton. 
About 1050, according to Coedés, an epidemic de- 
stroyed a large part of the population at Lampun 
and the remainder fled to Thaton (Suddhama- 
pura). But, as that city was being attacked by the 
King of Pagan (Burma), they went to Hamsavati 
(Pegu) ‘ because their language was identical with- 
out presenting the least difference,’ and, after a 
few years, returned to Haripunjai (4, 17, 160-1). 

The attack on Thaton by the King of Pagan 
relates to the conquest of the Mon country by 
Anuruddha, or Anawratha, in 1057. Anawratha’s 
position as defender of the Buddhist faith and 
conqueror of Thaton doubtless gave him great 
influence in all the Mon states. It brought to the 
Cambodian frontier a triumphant young power 
and to Haripunjai a new form of Buddhism — 
Hinayanism of Pagan —to rival the Therawadi 
Hinayanism of Louvo and Dvaravati and the 
Mahayanism of the Khmers (17, 19-22). 

During the 11th, 12th, and early part of the 
13th centuries, Louvo, now a dependency of Cam- 
bodia, seems to have occupied the entire Ménam 
valley (excluding the valley of its western tribu- 
tary, the Méping) up to the Mékong. The status 
of the old Dvaravati region (p. 99) during this 
period is not so clear. Perhaps as part of Louvo, 
it was subject to the Khmers; but Khmer, and 
later Thai, influence in this part of the Mon coun- 
try seems never to have been as great as in the 
Louvo (Lophburi) region. Haripunjai, on the 
Méping, was an independent Mon kingdom at 
this time, perhaps overshadowed by its powerful 
Buddhist neighbor, Burma. 


THe Tar ConQquER THE MENAM VALLEY 


For several centuries, Tai-speaking south Mon- 
golians, not unlike the ancestors of the early 
Burmans and Karens, had been coming down the 
Mékong and filtering into the Khmer territory on 
the Ménam and the Mon kingdom of Haripunjai 
on the Méping. About the middle of the 13th 
century, they established a Tai kingdom at Sukho- 
thai on the upper Ménam and by the end of that 
century seem to have conquered the whole of that 
country, even as far as Ligor, in the Malay Penin- 
sula. In 1292, Mang Rai, a Yun (Tai) prince, 


son-in-law of the Lu (Tai) prince of Keng Hung, 
overthrew Haripunjai and established there, with 
his capital at Chieng Mai, the Yun kingdom of 
Lan-na, called Pa-pe by the Chinese and Yona- 
karatha (Yun Country) by the Pali documents. 

The kingdom of Louvo does not seem to have 
been completely subjected by the Thai of Sukho- 
thai. In 1289, 1291, 1296, 1297 and 1299, Chinese 
dynastic histories tell us that Lo-hou (Louvo) as 
well as Sien (Sukhothai) sent embassies to the 
Mongol court (38, 241-3). However, Louvo seems 
to have been absorbed by the Tai early in the 14th 
century ; but the Mons of the old Dvaravati region, 
under their own local leaders, seem still to have 
retained their customs and relative racial purity. 
And, strange as it may seem, it was the descen- 
dants of one of these local rulers and of a Lu (or 
Laotian) prince, and not the Thai princes of Sien 
(Sukhothai), who founded the new capital at 
Ayuthia in 1350 and furnished the line of kings, 
which governed Siam until the latter part of the 
18th century. Early in the 14th century, a Mon 
prince was ruling over a remnant of the old King- 
dom of Dvaravati from his capital of Uthong, or 
Suphanburi, in the Méklong valley. A Lu prince 
of the family of Chieng Sen, to which Mang Rai 
belonged, wandered down the Méping to southern 
Siam and married the daughter of the old Prince 
of Uthong. When this Prince, whose name we do 
not know, came to power, he established a new 
capital at Ayuthia, on the Ménam below Lophburi, 
and took the name of Rama Thibodi (Rama Dhi- 
pati) Suvannadola, the last name said to be an 
exact translation of Uthong. Following an old 
custom, the name of Dvaravati was added to that 
of the new capital, Ayuthia (7, 33-35). 


* * * 


So it seems that Dvaravati, unknown to his- 
torians as a country until a few years ago, has had 
quite a respectable history. It was not until George 
Coedés, then Secretary of the National Library 
and Museum, Bangkok, collected and translated 
the Mon inscriptions of this region and published 
them in the second volume of his Recueil des 
inscriptions du Siam in 1929 (9) and wrote a 
short introductory sketch of Dvaravati and its 
colonies from data gained from the inscriptions 
and from documents he had edited (4), that the 
importance of the Mons in the early history ot 
Siam was realized. 

It was formerly thought that the Khmers exer- 
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cised authority over much of Siam at an early 
date and that the Tai immigration took place 
much earlier than it did. Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis 
published articles on the Tai occupation of the 
upper Ménam (1897, 1909) and Méping (1910-11) 
valleys, based on inscriptions and other documents 
translated by the Mission Pavie (1878-95), of 
which he was a part, and on local annals and 
legends (28; 29). In all these articles, he never 
once mentioned the Mons. He thought the Khmers 
occupied the Ménam and the Méping valleys be- 
fore the 6th century and that the Tai began to 
invade the upper Ménam about the same time. 
Lunet de Lajonquiére (1909), following Lefévre- 
Pontalis, omitted from the archeological domain 
of Siam the Méping region which he thought was 
‘a distant extension of Yunnan (Tai)’ and classed 
the archeology and art of the Méklong and lower 
Ménam valleys as belonging to a ‘ Non-Cambodian 
Hindu group’ (p. 101). W. A. Graham, who (in 
1913) wrote the standard handbook on Siam in 
English (24), adopted the chronology of Lefévre- 
Pontalis. Alfred Salmony (1925) based his whole 
theory of the evolution of sculpture in Siam on 
this false chronology (40). Even the famou; work 
of A. K. Coomaraswamy, valuable as it mav be on 
the early art of Siam, is full of errors regarding 
the early history of that country (12). 

M. Coedés, who might be called the creator of 
kingdoms in Southeastern Asia," was the first to 
define clearly the position of Dvaravati and its 
importance in the history and art of early Siam 
and Indo-China. Hiuen Tsiang mentioned Dvara- 
vati and located it in a general way (p. 102). 
The name was found in that of Ayuthia and 
M. Chavannes thought it was an earlier name of 
that capital (p. 102). Prince Damrong showed 
that the King of Uthong moved his capital to 
Ayuthia (15; 16), without, however, mentioning 
either Dvaravati or the Mons. In 1925, M. Coedés 
published a translation of some documents of 
Western Laos, which showed that Haripunjai was 
a Mon kingdom (4) and not Khmer as earlier 
writers had thought. In 1929, he published his 
translation of the non-Thai inscriptions of Siam 
and wrote sketches of the history of Dvaravati and 
Louvo (9). In an article dated 1928 he described 
the archeological collections of the National Mu- 
seum, Bangkok, including his newly created 


** It was Coedés who recognized a kingdom of Srivijaya. 
He placed its early capital at Palembang. 
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‘School of Dvaravati.’ In this article (7), he 
shows that the Tai were relatively late-comers and 
that it is impossible to speak of Tai or Siamese 
as a people in the Ménam valley before the 12th 
century. 

Even after the appearance of M. Coedés’ articles 
mentioned above, the German scholar, Wilhelm 
Credner, in his Siam: das Land der Thai (14), 
enumerated, as the civilized people of the valleys 
of Siam: (1) Khmer, (2) Thai, (3) Malay, and 
(4) Chinese, without any mention of the Mons as 
a civilized people. Apparently following Credner, 
Virginia Thompson, in her Thailand: the New 
Siam (41), devoted several pages to the historical 
background of this country and never once men- 
tioned the Mons, but says (41,17): ‘The early 
Khmers, who settled along the coast from the 
Irrawaddy to the Mekong(!), were a crude people.’ 
One will look in vain in these very recent books 
for any mention of such a place as Dvaravati. 

So it would seem that a summary of what we 
know of Dvaravati and the other Mon kingdoms 
of pre-Thai Siam is not out of place at this time. 
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IS MALAK AN ARABIC WORD? 


PAvuLo BoNESCHI 
Rio pE JANEIRO 


and independent solution of the problem, and fail- 
ure to distinguish these points of departure led 
some Orientalists to deny the Arabic etymology of 
the word malak (= mal’ak). 


IN THE PRESENT article the question under con- 
sideration will be stated and discussed from the 
point of view of Arabic morphology and not from 
that of semantics. 

Each of these points of view entails a peculiar 
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For instance, S. Fraenkel? says that the deriva- 
tion of this word is the Hebr. 7890 (— Jolho 
= Ethiop. mal*ak). According to R. Briinnow and 
A. Fischer,? this word comes from the Hebr. 7870 
(Aram. lolLe »8>8?9). On the other hand, D. B. 
Macdonald * asserts that the word mal@ika is an 
‘broken plural’ of an ancient Semitic (perhaps 
Canaanite) word: mal’ak (= ‘a messenger”) ; 
it could be a mot d’emprunt passed from the 
Hebrew to the Arabic language. But he says — 
no vestige of a verbal Vl’ exists in Hebrew—nor 
in Phoenician—and the word itself is found in the 
Phoenician inscriptions belonging to the lower 
epoch, only.‘ 

On the contrary, the V lk exists in Arabic, even 
as in some other Semitic languages, to express the 
fundamental idea of ‘sending,’® and it occurs 


often, by Metathesis, as a VIK*. 
* * * 


From the Arabic Y ‘lk is derived the verb ‘alaka 
(4 form: ’a’laka* > “Glaka) = ‘he sent,’ which 
also takes a double object (direct and indirect), 
viz.: ‘alakahu ‘l-alik® = ‘he sent him the mes- 
sage’; (10% form: ista’laka — ‘he brought a 
message ’). 

*Alaka is also used as an intransitive verb of 
incomplete predication: ‘alaka Fulan™ bayna ‘I- 
gawm ‘alk = tarassala = ‘he acted as a mes- 


senger between the people.’ ® 

Besides this verb, many substantives are derived 
from the same root, i. e. the above mentioned 
masdar (Noun-Infinitive) alk and the common 


1De Vocabulis in ant. Arabum Carminibus et in 
Corano peregr., Ludg. Bat., 1880, p. 20. 

2 Arabische Chrest., Berlin, 1913, Glossar, s. v. 

* EI, s.v. mald’ika. 

‘From the point of view of Hebrew Morphology, the 
word mal'dk (st. constr.: mal’ak), which appears in the 
writings of the Old Testament, is quite regular. It be- 
longs to the form maf‘dl, applied not only to the nomina 
loci et temporis (for ex.: ma‘ydn = ‘ spring, fountain’), 
but also to many other substantives of different meaning 
(for ex.: mahidk = ‘ obscurity’; ma’ekdl = ‘ nourish- 
ment, food’; etc.). As a matter of fact, there exists in 
Hebrew no Vik (or ‘lk), so the noun mal’ék must be 
considered a naturalized Hebrew word, not a native one. 

5 For instance, the Accadian aléku (= ‘to go’); III,1 
form (causative) usalak*, impf. usdlik (= ‘ to forward, 
to send’); mdlaku, alaktu (= ‘ path’) ete. 

*Cf. a3-Sartiini, "Agrab al-mawérid, III vol. dayl), 
Bayrit, 1893, s. v.; Ibn al-Qatiya, K. al-'af‘al, ed. Ignazio 
Guidi, Leida, 1894, p. 184; cf. also Lane’s Ar.-Eng. Lez., 
s. v. tarassala. 
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nouns: “alik (’alika), pl. ala@ik; ma’lak, ma’luk 
(ma’luka), pl. ma’alik = ‘ message,’ etc. 
Examples of such substantives are often found 
in the verses of famous ancient poets. 
Labid b. Rabi‘a (f circa a. H. 40 = A. D. 660/1)," 
for instance, said: 


wa gulamin ‘arsalathi ‘ummuhi. || 
bi- “aliikin fabadalna mda sa’al.® 


‘Adi b. Zayd (+ about a. p. 604),° kept in cus- 
tody by his ancient protector, Nu‘man III of Hira, 
addressed in vain the following verse to that prince: 


‘abligi ’n-Nu‘mana ‘anni ma’lakan || 
‘annani*® gad tala habst wantizari™ 


Hassan b. Tabit (563-674 a. D.),?* the renowned 
bard of the Prophet, exclaims: 


‘ablig Mu‘dwiyata ‘bna Harbin ma'lukan || 
walikulli ‘amrin yustarddu qarari** 
and the poetess Hind bint ‘Utba b. Rabi‘a threatens 
her husband ‘abi Sufyan in the following manner 
while bewailing the death of her father at the 
battle of Badr (4. H. 2 = A. D. 624): 


fa’ablig *abai Sufydna ‘anniya ma’lukan || 
fain ’algahi yawman fasawfa ’u‘atibuh ™* 


I shall quote, finally, a verse written by a poet 
of noble birth who, although not so old as the 
former ones, is equally famous for his learning, 
*Usima b. MurSid al-Munqidi (4. H. 488-584 
= A.D. 1095/6-1188/9) :** 


ballig ‘amiri Mu‘ina ‘d-Dini ma’lukatan || 
min ndzthi ‘d-dari lakin wudduhi *umami** 
* * * 


ty. EI, s.v. Labid. 

® Die Gedichte des Lebid etc., hsg. von C. Brockelmann, 
Leiden, 1891, No XX XIX, v. 16. 

®*v. EI, s.v. ‘Adi b. Zaid. 

2° var. l.: ’annahi, to be preferred. 

Ibn Qutayba, Tabaqdt as-su‘arad’ (Liber Poésis et 
Poétarum), ed. M. J. De Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1904, p. 114. 
Cf. also P. D. Vernier, Gramm. Ar., Beyrouth, 1892, 
t. II, p. 520. The last word should be wantizdr, metri 
causa. 

+2 plus minusve! Cf. EI, s. v. Hassdn b. Thabit; v. also 
C. Brockelmann, GAL, I, p. 38 and Erster Supplbd., 
p- 67, who proposes 590 A. p. as the probable birth date. 

The Divan, ed. Hartwig Hirschfeld, Leiden, 1910, 
No CXXIITI, v. 1. 

Ibn Hisim, Sira (Das Leben Muhammed’s), hsgb. 
v. F. Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, s.d., Erster Bd., p. 537. 

15 y, EI, s. v. 

1° Yagit, K. *irsdd al-’arib, ete., ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
vol. IT, Leiden, 1909, p. 183, 1. 9. 
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Besides the word ma’lak there must have ex- 
isted, in the past, a later word mal’ak which sprang 
by Metathesis from the former. 

At least one example of such a word has been 
preserved in the following verse sometimes as- 
signed to ‘Alqama at-Tamimi*’ (5/6 century 
of our era),** sometimes to many other ancient 
poets: 7° 


falasta biginniyin walakinna mal’akan || 
tanazzala min gawwi ‘s-sama’i yasibi >” 


The reading mal’ak is attested by all the extant 
sources of this verse; but testis unus, testis nullus, 
or, at least, testis unus non probat.*° 

The existence of an obsolete word mal’ak cannot 
be proved by this example alone. However, unques- 
tionable proof of the existence of such a word is 
given by the verb “al’aka (= ‘he sent a message, 
or a messenger’). This verb is theoretically a 
fourth form of a primitive verb la’aka* coming 
from a VU'K*. 

As neither this root nor this primitive verb ex- 
ists in Arabic, the verb ’al’aka must technically be 
a denominative one, derived from the substantive 
‘message,’ or ‘messenger’ pronounced: mal’ak; 
(‘al’aka = ‘he sent a mal’ak) .** 

That the contact of a laryngeal (guttural) con- 
sonant with a sonorous (liquid) one produces a 
metathesis, is an attested process of the Arabic 
phonetics.** 

The peculiar transposition ma’lak > mal’ak is 
usually pointed out by the Moslem commentators 


17The Divans of the six ancient Arabic Poets etc., ed. 
by W. Ahlwardt, London, 1870, p. 195 of the arabic text. 

18y, EI, s.v. ‘Alkama b. ‘Abada al-Tamimi, and C, 
Brockelmann, GAL, I Supplbd., p. 48. 

2°», I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, 
I Theil, Leiden, 1896, p. 3, note 4, with the different 
readings: liginnityin and walikin limal’akin. V. also 
at-Tabari, K. gamit‘ al-baydn fi tafsir al-Qur’adn, vol. I, 
Biliq, 1323, p. 155, with the different readings: li’in- 
siyin walakin limal’akin and tahaddara; cf. a8-Sartini, 
K. ’agrab al-mawarid, op. cit., s. v. laka. 

°° at-Tabari, loc. cit., quotes the above mentioned verse 
of ‘Adi b. Zayd (’abligi ’n-Nu‘mdna ete.) with the read- 
ing mal‘ake, which is, perhaps, a very personal and 
arbitrary one; so, he warns: wagad yunsadn ma’laken 
‘ala ‘l-lugati ‘l-’uhra! 

*2 Formation of the fourth verbal form from a noun 
is consistent with the principles of Arabic Morphology. 
Cf. Ibn Qutayba, K. ’adab al-katib, ed. Max Griinert, 
Leiden, 1901, pp. 475 ff. 

*2». C. Brockelmann, Kurzgefasste Vergleich. Gramm. 
der semit. Sprachen, Berlin, 1908, p. 131. 
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with respect to Qur’., sira II, v. 28,7* but, in 
general, they do not support such a transposition. 
At-Tabari, however, is an exception for he tries to 
give evidence for the existence of the word malak, 
by quoting the above mentioned (p. 5, note 4) 
verses assigned to ‘Alqama and ‘Adi b. Zayd.** 

* * * 

Elision (hadf) of the hamza is also a frequent 
occurrence in Arabic phonetics,*® so that, with re- 
spect to Qur’., siira II, v. 28, the Moslem commen- 
tators still state the reduction: mal’ak > malak.”® 

Besides the verb ra’é (= ‘he saw’), which loses 
the hamza by Elision ** in its Imperfect and Im- 
perative of the 1%* and 4‘ form, there are others; 
for instance: mas’ala > masala (= ‘a question’) ; *® 
Sam’al > Samal (= ‘north wind’);*° mar’an > 
maran (= ‘ aspect, sight’) ; °° mar’a > mara (= 
‘woman ’) ;** mas’iiz > masiiz (= agitated, per- 
turbed ”) ; *? mas’im > masiim (= ‘ unlucky, inau- 
spicous) ; ** lu’m > luma (= ‘alike, equal’ masc. 
and fem.),*? etc., and the constant Elision of the 
final hamza preceded by a sound (sahih) consonant 
destitute of vowel: bad “" > bad" (= ‘beginning ’) ; 


guz™" > guz"" (= ‘share, part’) etc.** 


*8 Cf. al-Baydawi, 'Anwdr at-tanzil wa’asrar at-ta’wil, 
vol. I, Cairo [1330], p. 134: ‘mal’ak ... wahwa maglib 
ma’lak mina ‘l-’alika wahiya ‘r-risdla’ etc. 

24 Loc. cit. 

25Cf. C. Brockelmann, Kurzg. Vergl. Gramm. etc., 
p. 110, ¥. 

26 », at-Tabari, loc. cit., who observes: “ Wagad taf‘alu 
‘lArab nahwa ddlika katiron fi kalimihé fatatruku 
‘l-hamz fi ‘l-kalamati ‘llati hiya mahmiza fayagri kald- 
muhum bitark hamziha fi hal wabihamzihd fi ’uhrad . . 
takaddlika fi malak wamala@’ika gard kaldamuhum bitarkt 
‘l-hamz min wahidihim wabilhamz fi gamvihim.” 

*7 According to the Arabic point of view, the process 
ya’rd* > yard, ra’*>ra ete., is an alleviation (tabfif) 
of the word, by the Elision (hadf) of the hamza. In the 
verb sa’ala (== ‘he asked’), the process sa’ala > sdla, 
yas’alu > yasdlu, etc., is permitted (§d’iz); but such a 
process is, in the mind of the oriental grammarians, 
a permutation (badal), i.e. the exchange of the hamza 
against the ’alif! (galbu ‘l-hamzati ’alifo™). In respect 
to the erroneous distinction of the hamza from the ‘alif 
made by the Arabs, v. EI, s.v. Alif and A. Schaade, 
Sibawaihi’s Lautlehre, Leiden, 1911, pp. 32 ff. 

°8 Tag al-‘ariis, according to Lane’s Ar.-Engl. Lez., s. v. 

2°Tbn Qutayba, K. ’adab al-katid, ed. cit., p. 599. 

3° huwa minni mar’an (or maran) wamasma'en (= ‘ He 
is where I see him and hear him’), v. Lane’s Ar.-Engl. 
Lev., 8. v. rad. 

*1 Cf. A. Schaade, op. cit., p. 33. 

32 a8-Sartimi, K. ’agrab al-mawdrid, op. cit., s. v. 

33 Tane’s Ar.-Engl. Lez., s. v. 

‘4 Such an Elision, according to Arabic Grammar, is 
a process belonging to the ‘i‘ldl, i.e. to the alteration of 
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It is a constant process of Arabic Morphology 
to restore in the broken plural the radical hamza 
elided in the singular,*® so that the plural mala’ik 
(malaika) is itself a further proof of the existence 
of the hamza in the original form of the word 
malak. 

The infirmity of the hamza in the word mal’ak 
exists also in that of the denominative verb ’al’aka, 
whose Imperative, for instance, is constantly pro- 
nounced ‘alik (not ’al’tk) by the ancient poets. 

I shall quote an example at random; an-Nabiga 
ad-Dubyani (about A. D, 535-604) ** says: 


‘alikni ya ‘Uyayna *ilayka qawlan. || 
sa *uhdihi *ilayka *ilayka ‘anni ** 


The habitual suppression of the radical hamza 
in “al’ik (> ’alik) led the oriental philologists into 
error: they regarded ‘alik as the Imperative of 
‘alaka*, an hypothetical fourth verbal form of laka 


(Vlwk), which is very different in meaning.** 

As a consequence of the definitive Elision of the 
radical hamza, the real root of the word malak 
sank into oblivion among the common people, who 
considered the consonant m of this word a radical. 

On the other hand, the plural mala’ik (mala’tka) 
always in use, and corresponding to the broken 
plural form mafa‘il (mafa‘ila), passed erroneously 
as corresponding to the form fa‘a’il (fa‘d@ila), 
which *® requires the existence of a long vowel 
before the third radical consonant of the singular. 

From this popular error sprang the neologisms 
malik (for malak) and pl. ’amlak*® found, for 


the weak consonants by transposition (or exchange), 
elision and suppression of the vowel (tagyir ‘ahrufi 
‘l-illa bil-galb wal-hadf wal-iskan). 

°° Cf. Hartwig Derenbourg, Essai sur les formes des 
pluriels arabes (Hatrait du Journ, Asiat.), Paris, 1867, 
p. 26; an important work, although somewhat superceded. 

%*y», EDI, s.v. Ndbigha al-Dhubyani. 

*77The Divans of the six anc. arab. Poets, op. cit., 
p. 30 of the ar. text. 

*8 The essential meaning of the Viwk ‘to chew, to 
champ’! The hypothetical verb ’alaka* (= ‘to send a 
message, or a messenger’) is not always found in the 
Arabic dictionaries. Ibn al-Qitiya (op. cit.), for in- 
stance, does not list it. On the other hand this author 
(op. cit., p. 184) ascribes to the verb ’alaka the meaning 
of ‘to champ the bridle’; in such a case, ‘alaka is, 
evidently, a dialectical pronunciation for ‘alaka. 

8° Cf. Hartwig Derenbourg, op. cit., p. 75. 

*°T do not think in a possible direct process mal’ak 
5 maldk, similar to the process mis’ab > miséb (= ‘a skin 
for honey’), which happened probably through the in- 
fluence of its synonym misdd (Vmsd) and is only found 
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instance, in the following verse of Sayh Kamal ad- 
Din b. az-Zam(u)lakini (A. H. 667-727 = A. D. 
1268/9-1326/7) : 
ya *afdala ’r-rusli ya mawla ‘l’anémi waya 
hayra ‘l-hal@igi min *insin wa’amlaki.™ 
* * * 

The structure of the word mal’ak (ma’lak) corre- 
sponds to the form maf‘al, which is regular in 
Arabic: a) for the nomina verbi; b) for the nomina 
loci et temporis; c) for the distributive Numerals. 

This form appears as an extraordinary one 
(Sadd)*? in some Adjectives, viz.: magna‘ = ‘satis- 
factory’); mal’am (= ‘ excusing the vile men’) ; 
makram (== ‘ generous’) etc., as well as in many 
Common Nouns including the concept of passive- 
ness, or denoting the object of an action: masrab 
= ‘drink, beverage, 7 e. ‘what is drunk’); 
ma’kal (= ‘food,’ 1. e. ‘what is eaten’); markab 
(= ‘ship, vehicle,’ 7. e. ‘what is ridden’) ; maltam 
(= ‘cheek,’ te. ‘what is slapped’); matma* 
(= ‘what, or who is desired’) ; mahgar (= ‘an 
interdicted thing, 1. e. ‘what has been inter- 
dicted’), and, therefore, also: mal’ak (ma’lak) 
(= ‘message, or messenger,’ 1. e. ‘what, or who 
has been sent’). 

The two meanings ‘ message’ and ‘ messenger’ 
of the word mal’ak (ma’lak) are also found in its 
synonym rasiil, whose original signification is 
‘message,’ as in the following verse of Hassan b. 
Tabit : 

‘ala *ablig Huzd‘iyan rasilan || 
bi'anna ‘d-damma yagsuluhu ‘l-wafa’i * 


The use of the word rasiil to mean ‘ messenger’ 
is an Elipsis for di rasiil".** 

The particular signification ‘nuntius Domini’ 
was definitively ascribed to the word malak in the 
most ancient literature of Islam (Qur’in, Hadit), 


where it was generally used in its Plural form 


-—it seems—in the following hemistich of "Abii Du ’ayb: 
ta’abbata hafatan fihad misdbun ... 
Cf. a-Sartini, K. ’aqrab al-mawarid, op. cit., s. v. mis’ab, 
and Lane’s Ar.-Engl, Ler., s. eadem v. 
*t al-Kutubi, Fawdt al-wafaydt, vol. II, Bilaiq, 1282, 
. 314. 
. 42 Tableau des formes extraordinaires d’aprés Abou- 
Bakr-az-Zoubaidi, in Vernier, Gramm, Ar., op. cit., vol. 
II, p. 624. 
*?Tbn Sa‘d, K. at-tabaqdt al-kabir, Bd. I, Theil II, 
hsg. v. Eugen Mittwoch und Eduard Sachau, Leiden, 


1917, p. 38. 
44, Lane’s Ar.-Engl. Lezx., s. v. rasiil. 
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mala@ik (mal@ika).*® The Singular malak occurs 
in the Qur’in twelve times; ** the Dual malakayn, 
two times only.*? 

Thus, the word malak signified, at length, for 
the Arabs and all the Moslem people, ‘a celestial 
messenger, sent by God ; an angel, and its synonym 
rasil signified ‘a human messenger sent by God 
to a people; a prophet.’ 


‘© The equivalence ‘messenger = angel’ is also made 
evident by the Plural Noun al-mursalat (= ‘ the angels’). 

**Qur’., VI, 8, 9, 50; XI, 15, 33; XII, 31; XVII, 97; 
XXV, 8; XXXII, 11; LITI, 26; LXIX, 17 and LXXXIX, 
23. 

‘7 Qur’., II, 96 and VII, 19. 
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Such an evolution in the meaning of the word 
malak is probably imputable to a stranger, perhaps 
Judaic-Christian,** influence. 

Indeed, the correlative word mal’ak has, in 
the writings of the Old Testament, the double 
meaning of ‘ messenger’ and ‘ angel,’ for instance: 


wrds pode Dine mov),*? and 
PID? TW D2 day 7377." 


I hope to have clearly proved that, from the 
morphological point of view, the noun ma’lak 
> mal’ak > malak is a native Arabic word. 


*8 Cf. the Greek dyyedos (= ‘messenger’ > ‘ angel’). 
“°T Sam., XVI, 19. 
5° Exod., XXIII, 20. 
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1. E for a Adjacent to Gutturals in Akkadian. 


THE CHANGE of a or @ to e, é in the proximity 
of an original guttural (laryngeal or velar) in 
Akkadian is a familiar phenomenon, but its pho- 
netic explanation offers peculiar difficulties, as it 
is hard to see how a laryngeal could change those 
vowels which are most homogeneous with them in 
articulation, viz. a, &, into others less closely re- 
lated in utterance. 

The Akkadian e, é is apparently in no case a 
parent Semitic e, as we have no evidence of any 
such vowel distinct from the i vowels. In most 
cases it is derived from an a vowel, occasionally 
from an ¢ vowel. 

The chief facts involved in the development of 
Akkadian e, é are as follows: 


1. A guttural (so-called Aleph 2, 3, 4, 5) changes 
a following a to e, e. g. *hamu > emu; *azabu 
> ezabu > ezébu; *gardbu > erabu > erébu; 
*haraiu > eri. 

2. A guttural (Aleph 3, 4, 5) following ana ina 
closed syllable changes it to e, which is regu- 
larly lengthened to é in compensation for the 


Cf. “ Studies in Semitic Grammar,” JAOS 35 (1917) 
375-385; “ Studies in Sem. Gram. II,” JAOS 62 (1942) 
109-118, 


ultimate loss of the guttural,” e. g. rahmant 
> réméni, ta‘tiq > tétig, ba‘lu > bélu, tagrub 
> térub. 


3. An a vowel standing in an open syllable before 
Aleph 2, 3, 4, 5, was in all probability sub- 
ject to the same change to e, e. g. tret, re‘u 
(rt) ; Semi < Semé’u < Samé'u < Sama‘u; in 
most cases, however the a is retained, proba- 
bly as the result of paradigmatic analogy as 
in uba’u (bgt), ra’abu (rhb). 

4, An e vowel is developed from a, @ thru vocalic 
assimilation to a preceding e,* viz. 


* Haupt regards this phenomenon as a spontaneous 
sound change of @ (resulting from the quiescing of the 
guttural in a) to é@, similar to the so-called Imale in 
certain Arabic dialects, and therefore not due in any way 
to the guttural; cf. The Assyrian E-Vowel, Balto., 1887, 
p. 21. The fact that many 4@’s, both original @ and @ 
resulting from the quiescing of Aleph, remain unchanged 
(e.g. atdnu, Heb. ’atén; ahdzu, tahuz < ta’huz), together 
with the admitted influence of the gutturals on a fol- 
lowing a, as in No. 1 above (cf. op. cit., p. 26) makes 
this view untenable. 

* The statement that preceding 7 causes the change of 
a to € as in iméru ¢ himdru, Sinéti < sindti (cf. Delitzsch, 
Assy. Gram, §32; 2, Aufl. §41) appears to be incorrect; 
the sequence i-@ is regularly preserved as in liSénu; nor 
is there apparently any epenthesis of i affecting a preced- 
ing @ vowel (ibid., 1. Aufl. §34, 2. Aufl. §41). The e 
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a) &@ > é, e.g. hamatu > emdtu > emétu; 
ba‘lati > bélati > dbéléti; ‘azabu > ezabu 
> ezébu; 

b) a> é, e.g. a'tabir > étabir > étébir; aglarub 
> étarub > étérub. ‘ 

5. An e vowel develops from a thru vocalic as- 
similation to following e, e. g. a) unaccented, 
talégi > telégi, Sama@‘u > Saméu > Seméu 
> Semi. b) accented, iSéme< isame* < 18ama* ; 
iléqi (i.e. ilége) < ilageh < ilaqah. 

6. An e vowel occurs in the 3 s. and pl. Pret. of 
verbs Primae Aleph 1 in Assyrian e. g. éhuz, 
éhuzti, but not in the other persons. 


7. An e develops out of a under the influence of 
an adjacent sibilant (5, ¢), e.g. Selaltw (also 
Salaltu), résu (also r@3u), teclitu (also tag- 
litu), tesritu (also taSritu), tegbitu, cirritu 
(= erritu); here also analogy seems in 
most cases to have restored the original 
vowel. 

8. An e seems to develop out of 7 before r and 
the velar h, e.g. wua”ir > wuaer (umaer) ; 
utammih > utemmeh; paradigmatic analogy, 
however, in most cases restores the i. Proba- 
bly the same change takes place before other 
gutturals, e.g. participle sémé seems to be 
developed as follows, Sd4mi‘u > Sdme‘u > séme‘u 
> smi. Perhaps laberu, labiru belongs here. 

9. In a later period of both Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian + and e fall together into a single 
phoneme® and are used interchangeably, 
thus rendering it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween original 7 vowels and the secondary e. 
In view of the fact, however, that e and i 
were regularly distinguished in Sumerian, 
from which the Akkadians borrowed their 


vowels in all forms where they are ascribed to the influ- 
ence of i are due to other causes, cf. No, 2 of present 
studies. 

*So Brockelmann, Grundrisz I, p. 202; he includes 
ergitu, but this hardly belongs here, as the e is not in 
contact with the sibilant; similar isolated cases of such 
an assimilation occur in Hebrew (Se, ager) and Aramaic 
(Syr. Semsd, qestd), cf. op. cit., ibid., and Néldeke, Syr. 
Gram., Leipzig, 1898, p. 32. Perhaps nésu, génu, sépu, 
séru, Siru ‘flesh’ are to be grouped here. 

*° Cf. the coalescence of Ciassical Latin i and é@ into 
Popular Latin close e (e fermé), cf. Nyrop, Grammaire 
Historique de la Langue Frangaise, Tom. 1, Copenhague, 
1904, p. 158, and note that in Philippine Languages i, 
e and u, 0 seem in many instances to constitute single 
phonemes; cf. my “ Contributions to Comparative Philip- 
pine Grammar,” JAOS 27 (1906), p. 330f. 


system of writing, it seems logical to suppose 
the orthographies with e regularly represent 
something phonetically distinct from 7.° That 
7 in innumerable cases is employed for origi- 
nal e is a familiar orthographic phenomenon, 
but it is not clear to what extent the reverse 
is true. Therefore an attempt is made here 
to explain all the important occurrences of 
the e vowel without having recourse to the 
theory that e is simply another spelling for i. 

10. The exceptions to the phonetic rules here given 
are probably due in most cases to analogy, 
which led to a mixing of forms with a and 
forms with e.” 


The generally accepted view with regard to the 
development of the sounds h, h, ‘*, g is that they 
were all reduced to the glottal catch, hence the 
familiar terminology for these sounds, viz. Aleph 
2, 3, 4, and 5. The fact that the cuneiform Aleph 
sign, while it usually occurs in the place of Aleph 
proper, i.e. Aleph 1 (e. g. in the roots “bt, *hz, m’d, 
#1) is found also as the representative of the other 
Alephs (e.g. in the roots b’si, gb’2, l’2b, 1’2b, 1's, 
3m) cannot be cited as proof of this view, as its 


chief use is to specially mark the hiatus between 
vowels. In the case of Aleph 1, the hiatus is the 
original sound, in the case of the other gutturals 
it is the hiatus (glottal catch) left after the loss 


°Cf. A. Poebel, The Sumerian Prefix Forms E- and I- 
in the Time of the Earlier Princes of Lagas (= The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Assyrio- 
logical Studies, No. 2), Chicago, Ill., 1931. The same 
thing is indicated by Greek and Hebrew transcriptions 
of Akkadian words, cf. Haupt’s Assyr. E-vowel, pp. 6-18. 

*The frequent alternation of é with « after m may 

indicate a phonetic change, perhaps an assimilation of 
the high vowel ¢ to the middle vowel @ (close e, French 
é) which is more homogenous with the labials. (cf. Hebr. 
-kem, attem, meméselet [¢ = Seghol], where it is possible 
we have a similar assimilation of short i.) Examples 
are, médilu, midilu ‘bolt,’ méli, mili ‘ height,’ mamétu, 
mamitu ‘ oath,’ ménu, minu ‘ number,’ ménu, minu‘ how?’ 
mérisu, mirisu ‘decision,’ métu, mitu; other forms are 
perhaps zomméru ‘ singer,’ tameku ‘ tribute’ and tametu 
‘speech.’ The form talmédu borrowed from Aramaic talmid 
seems also to illustrate this change. Perhaps ayélu, ayilu 
is to be grouped here. Ordinarily mi (short i) is pre- 
served, but there are a few cases in which it alternates 
with e, e.g. metru, mitru ‘rain,’ mekku, mikku ‘ ei- 
closure,’ meniitu, miniitu ‘number, shape,’ migit, meqit 
(constr.) ‘precipice, abyss’ mesdu, misdu?, mesihtu, 
misihtu ‘measure, extent,’ meslu, mislu ‘half’: a simi- 
lar e is perhaps found in mesatum?, messi, mesétu 
‘street, meg ‘an instrument,’ megri ‘ wealth,’ meflu 
* power.’ 
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of these gutturals in intervocalic position. It is 
only in this special case that the other gutturals 
become equivalent to Aleph 1.° 

The erroneous character of the traditional view 
of the development of the gutturals is indicated 
by the effect of Alephs 1-5 on neighboring vowels. 

In points Nos. 1, 2 and 3 it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the gutturals are in 
some way responsible for the e vowel, and e vowels 
thus developed are responsible in part for the e 
vowels developed according to Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 
As has already been stated at the outset it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to conceive of laryngeals 
and velars as such producing these results; but it 
is perfectly justifiable to assume that the laryn- 
geals or velars which give rise to e, changed a to e 
while in a stage intermediate between laryngeal 
and their complete disappearance. 

The change of a to e suggests a priori a process 
of palatalization such as we have in French cher 
< Lat. carum, chetif > Lat. captivum, and that this 
is the process that has taken place in Akkadian, 
in other words that the laryngeals in question, 
h, ‘, and probably h, and velar g, shifted to the 
palatal position before disappearing, would seem 
to be shown by the fact that the same result is 


produced by the palatal 7 in No. 6, where the third 
personal forms of the preterit, which originally 
began with palatal 7, present an initial é (< ia < ia’) 
while in the other persons, where there is no palatal 
influence, no é is produced, e. g. tahuz, nihuz.® 


®Why the hiatus should have been marked by the 
Aleph sign in some cases and omitted in other parallel 
cases (e.g. i-’a-ab-ba-tu and i-ab-ba-tu) does not appear, 
nor is it clear just what phonetic meaning is indicated 
by the initial and final Aleph sign. Aleph 1 at the end 
of a syllable, and probably as initial was lost. Under 
what circumstances the hiatus was given up in inter- 
vocalic position is uncertain (cf. ma’ddu, mddu). 

* As other palatalizations resulting from the influence 
of « may be cited the regular change of initial ia>i 
(probably thru intermediate it) e. g. iadu > idu, iakassad 
> tkassad, jakSud > ikSud. Moreover words like bitu, inu, 
in which i presumably represents ai, may be the result 
of a similar palatalization, ai > ii > 7, the regular orthog- 
raphy with 7, not é, would seem to substantiate this 
view. The contraction of ai final to é, so presumably in 
the plural ending -é (So Brockelmann, Grundr.) also 
probably in negative é for *ai, may be due to the fact 
that final ai was pronounced not a-i as it was in medial 
position but a-e as in the usual pronunciation of the 
diphthong in English (cf. Latin spelling ae), so that 
the contraction would naturally be thru *ee to é. The 
negative a (a-a) probably represents a form *aia. The 
negative 7, which occurs only with 1 pl. ni—, perhaps 
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The development of the gutturals which gave 
rise to the e vowels may be conceived of as follows. 
The original sounds of the five Alephs were in all 
probability the same as in Arabic, viz. 
*2==h, ’3 =h, 4 =‘, ’°s = 9. Aleph 1 was a laryn- 
geal stop, the glottal catch, Alephs 2-4 were laryn- 
geal fricatives, Aleph 5 was a velar fricative. The 
fact that Aleph 1 was a stop, and the others all 
fricatives, furnishes a phonetic basis for the dif- 
ferent effect produced on the a vowel by Aleph 1 
on the one hand and the remaining Alephs on the 
other. Aleph 1 apparently remained laryngeal down 
to the time of its disappearance, and so naturally 
did not alter the quality of an adjoining a; the 
other Alephs, however, seem to have passed thru 
the intermediate stage of a palatal spirant, before 
disappearance, i.e. they have shifted their place of 
utterance from the velar and laryngeal positions 
to a position farther forward, the palatal position, 
without changing the production character of the 
sound. That is to say when these sounds were 
shifted forward this was accomplished by simply 
changing the position of the narrowing of the oral 
passage stretching from the vocal chords to the 
mouth, from a place in the larynx, pharynx, or 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate 
or velum, to a position between tongue and the 
middle of the roof of the mouth, a change of posi- 
tion similar to that involved in the Virginian pro- 
nunciation of guttural or back palatal stops k and 
g before a, 0, and wu as front palatals, e.g. kien! 
(colonel), kiata (Carter), gial (girl), kia (car), 
giadn (garden). The Alephs 2, 3, 4, 5, therefore, 
must all at some point before disappearance 
have become palatal fricatives; perhaps the surd 
Alephs 2 and 3 became surds like ch of German 
ich, the sonant Alephs 4 and 5, a corresponding 
sonant spirant 3. It is possible that the stage 
reached by all these sounds before disappearance 
was that of palatal sonant 5 or i.*° The disappear- 
ance of such palatals may be exemplified by such 


a 
se 


represents the same change as in bitu, the preservation 
of the i of the diphthong a-i in this case being due to the 
following i of ni-. Whether the adhortative particle e, 4 
is connected with this negative is not clear. The con- 
traction to é in nesu ‘lion’ (< *naisu) may be due to 
the sibilant. In kénu, kinu both types of contraction are 
presented. 

The forms mitu and stru <*maytu, Sayru perhaps 
represent a similar assimilation of ay > uy > @ in medial 
position. 

1° So Albright; the English examples below would seem 
to strengthen this point of view. 
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English words as day (Goth. daga, Germ. Tag), 
own (Anglo-Sax. agen, Germ. eigen) rye (A.S. 
ryge, Germ. Rogg-en) bow (A. 8. boga, Germ. Bog- 
en), way (A. 8. weg, Germ. Weg) Eng. I (A.S. tc, 
Germ. ich), collog. east (= yeast); cf. also the 
loss of i in Old Norse, e.g. ar (Eng. year, Germ. 
Jahr), ok (Eng. yoke, Germ. Joch) wng-r (Eng. 
young, Germ. jung), veli (< *velii, infin. velja).™ 

In intervocalic position Aleph 1 was at first re- 
tained, Alephs 2-5, after first becoming the palatal 
spirants y or 3 ultimately disappeared leaving a 
hiatus equivalent to Aleph 1. 

The development of the a vowel to e under the 
influence of the gutturals, Alephs 2-5 in points 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 may be thus pictured in detail, e. g. 


1) Aleph 2 *hardiu > *yaréi > *yerii (> *3eri?) 
> eri ‘be pregnant’ 
Aleph 3 hamu)> *xamu > *xemu (> *3emu?) 
> emu ‘ father-in-law’ 
Aleph 4 *‘anzu > *3anzu > *3enzu > enzu 
‘ goat’ 
Aleph 5 *gardbu > *3ardbu > *3erabu > *3e- 
rébu > erébu ‘to enter’ 
2) Aleph 3 *rahmu > *raymu > reymu (> re3- 
mu?) > rému ‘pity’ 
Aleph 4 *ba‘lu > *bazlu > *be3zlu > bélu 
‘lord’ 
Aleph 5 *tagrub > *tazrub > *tezrub > térub 
‘thou didst enter’ 
3) Aleph 4 *ira‘it > *irazi > *irezi > iret ‘he 
rules’ 
Aleph 4 *ba‘élu > *bazalu > *bezalu > *be- 
3élu > be’élu > bélu ‘to rule.’ 


It is possible that Aleph 4 (*) and Aleph 5 (9) 
fell together before the forward shift, Aleph 5 
changing its velar position to a laryngeal position, 
as was the case with these sounds in North Semitic 
and Ethiopic, but evidence of any such preliminary 
change is lacking.’* 

As stated in point No. 10 above, examples which 
violate the various phonetic rules applicable to e 
are in general to be ascribed to the influence of 

11 Cf. Holthausen, Altislindisches Elementarbuch, Wei- 
mar, 1895, p. 32. 

12 Albright cites raggu ‘evil,’ evidently connected in 
some way with Hebrew ra‘, as evidence against this possi- 
bility. It is probable, however, that the g of raggu is 
not a direct irregular correspondence with ‘, but is due 
to the analogical influence of a word or words connoting 
‘evil’ with g as final consonant (perhaps aggu ‘ angry,’ 
ef. German bdse ‘evil’ and ‘ angry’). 
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analogy, tho it is also possible that in some cases 


we have a mixture of dialectic forms. The most 
important cases are the following. 

The feminine plural endings -dti and -éti inter- 
change; -dti is the original form as in narkabdati 
‘chariots’; -éti is developed thru the influence of 
a preceding e, e.g. epséti ‘deeds’ béléti ‘ladies’; 
-étt seems to have been analogically extended into 
plural forms where it does not phonetically belong, 
e.g. kudurréti, rugétt. 

Infinitive forms with é for @; analogical influ- 
ence of infinitives of the type epésu, e. g. naméru 
‘shine,’ Sagému ‘ howl’; occasionally a verb primae 
Aleph 1 goes over completely to that type, e.g. 
erésu ‘desire,’ enéSu ‘be weak.’ Sometimes the 
analogy works in the reverse direction, and forms 
of the type kasédu are found alongside of the 
normal kesédu, e. g. akalu, ekélu (< *hakalu), 
lagi, leqi (< lagahu). Moreover a similar inter- 
change is found in roots not containing Aleph, 
e.g. paftdru, patéru; pataqu, pitéqu, garabu, 
gerébu. Cf. also enéqu < *iandqu. 

The prefix ¢a- not infrequently appears as fe- 
without apparent phonetic reason.** 

There are a number of cases with initial guttural 
in which forms with both initial @ and initial e 
occur without regard to the character of the Aleph. 
This mixture of types must be due to some ana- 
logical influence, e. g. 


a. character of Aleph uncertain 
aki, ektt ‘ suffering’ 
annu, ennitu ‘ sin’ 

b. Aleph 1 


ila, tle% ‘wollen, kénnen’ (here medial) 


*®The numerous forms with initial te suggest the 
possibility of an analogical extension of a prefix te 
derived phonetically in the first instance from ta. Such 
an initial syllable te is developed phonetically from 
ta + Alephs 2-5 or ta + sibilant, viz. taz > té, ta%, etc.> 
tes, ete. (e.g. tédistu ¢ tahdistu ‘restoration’; tedlitu 
< taglitu). Forms in which te- is due to neither of these 
causes are the following, viz: 

a) with « in following syllable, tégirtu (||egirtu), 

tédiqu ‘garment,’ ténihu ‘ bed,’ ténisétu ‘ people’; 

b) with é in following syllable, tebitu?, teninu ‘sigh’; 

ce) with other vowels, 

tddtu ‘ victuals,’ terdu, terdennu (||riddu ‘ child 7 
terhitu ‘ obligation,’ tértu ‘ command.’ 
It is not impossible that the vowel sequence é-i or é-i 
may have become fixed as a characteristic of words with 
prefixed t. The é, however, is not to be explained as 
due to the epenthesis of following i or ¢, cf. No. 2 of 
these studies. 

















aribu, eribu ‘locust’ 
asirtu, esirtu ‘ guidance, direction’ (Kramer 
BASOR 79, p. 25) 
ec. Aleph 2-5 
(2) alaku, *eléku (cf. telika, ittilik i. e. 
ittelik, Del. Wérterb. p. 70; mutelik 
= mutallik, Clay, Amuru, p. 194) 
arat, erat,—perm. of eri ‘be preg- 
nant’; eritu ‘ pregnant woman’ 
agcu, eqgcu (Arab. ‘agiga) ‘ evil’ 
ari, ert ‘ eagle’ 
Gribu, éribu ‘ raven.’ 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

There are a few cases in which e regularly occurs 
in connection with Aleph 1 instead of the a to be 
expected, viz. 

egirtu ‘letter,’ elippu ‘ship,’ ergitu ‘earth, 
land, érisu ‘bridegroom,’ sumélu (< *Si- 
ma’lu, uw due to labial as in Sumw) ‘ left.’ 

There are also some cases in which a occurs in 
connection with Alephs 2-5, where e is to be ex- 
pected, viz. 

(2) awatu ‘word’ (Ugaritic hwt), ndru 
‘river’ (< *naharu) 

(3) ariru ‘ burning,’ arratu, aritu ‘ dryness ’ 

(4) adi ‘up to, agrabu ‘scorpion, atidu 
* he-goat.’ 

These last two sets of forms may be simply cases 
like those with both a and e (e. g., dribu, éribu) 
in which one or the other vocalization does not 
happen to occur, or in which a single vocalization 
has for reasons that are not apparent become the 
prevailing one. 

Some forms with e are undoubtedly loan words 
from Sumerian, e. g. 


ekallu ‘ palace, temple’ < e-gal 
enu ‘lord’ < en 
melammu ‘splendor’ < me-lam. 


®. Supposed Influence of Preceding and Following 
tin Akkadian. 


It is a well recognized fact of Akkadian pho- 
nology that a preceding or following e vowel as- 
similates an a to e.4* The same effect is claimed 
for a preceding or following i vowel, but the 
assumption seems to be incorrect. 

Forms in which e¢ is said to be derived from a 





“Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., Berlin and N. Y., 1889, 
§§32a, 8, 34a, 8; 2. Aufl, Berlin 1906, $§41-43. 
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as the result of the influence of a following 1 are 
as follows: 


a) nouns with prefixed ¢é,e. g. tédistu ‘ renewal,’ 
tébibtu ‘brightness,’ téliliu ‘splendor’; 
[in tédistu (Vhds) the té< tah, so also 
in other forms, e.g. témequ ‘fervor’ 
(V‘mq) ; in others the ¢é@ may be an ana- 
logical extension ].*° 
sg. Pret. of verbs primae Aleph 1 with + 
in second syllable e. g. ésir ‘I imprisoned ’ 
as compared with dkul ‘I ate’ [but these 
forms may be analogical, modeled after 
verbs primae Aleph 4, 5 with 7 in second 
syllable]. 

c) participles of verbs primae Aleph 4,5, mediae 
Aleph 4, e. g. éribu ‘entering’ (V grb) 
ré’a ‘shepherd’ (V7*i) [here the é@ is due 
to the guttural ].*® 

d) participles of verbs tertiae Aleph 3, 4, 5 and 
other forms tertiae Aleph 3, 4, e.g. Sémi 
< Samt‘u ‘ hearing, rébi (ri-bu-u < rabi‘u) 
‘fourth’; [here it is possible that the gut- 
tural had the same influence:on 7 as r and 
h, changing it to e, so that forms like 
Simt‘u > Sdme‘u > Sémezu > Sema; it is 
also possible that the guttural while still 
guttural changed 1 to a, which a, when the 
guttural becomes palatal changes to e as 
regularly ]. 

e) Shafel and Ishtafel forms of verbs primae 
Aleph 4, 5 and primae Waw, e.g. usébir 
‘ caused to cross,’ ustésib ‘ caused to dwell’; 
[in verbs with Aleph the e is due to the 
guttural, e.g. usébir < usa‘bir; in verbs 
with Waw the e is analogical to forms of 
verbs with Aleph; cf. also enéqu]. 

f) derived forms (Intensive, Ifteal, Shafel, 
Ishtafal) like wkesid, uktesid, iktesid, 
useksid, usteksid alongside of the regular 
forms like wkassid, uktassid, tiktasid, 
usaksid, ustaksid; [these forms represent 
in all probability an analogical extension 
of the e vowel from causative forms where 
it was due to the guttural, such as e.g. 
usétig (< usa‘tiq) ustétiq (usta‘tiq) ; such 
forms give rise to a feeling for verbal 
forms with vowel e in the second syllable, 
and lead first to forms like wseksid uste- 


b) 1. 


45 Cf. note 13. 
1° Cf. No. 1 of the present studies under points 1, 3. 








ksid for usaksid ustaksid and secondarily 
to the e forms in other conjugations ].*” 

g) personal pronoun 1 pl. nini, anini (never 
written with e) may represent a form 
nihni (cf. Ethiopic nehna) instead of 
nahni;**® [if the + of ni-, ani- represents 
e, it is due to the guttural and not to 
epenthesis ]. 

h) Sessu ‘sixth’ < Sdédsu < Sadisu [may owe its 
e or é to the sibilant]. 


On the other hand, the great mass of forms con- 
taining the sequence 4-+-1, @-+-17 retain these com- 
binations, e. g. taktimu ‘covering,’ taskirtu ‘lie,’ 
tanihu ‘sighing,’ tadirtu ‘fear’ (cf. also taSritu, 
taclitu alongside of tesritu, teglitu) ; forms of all 
derived conjugations with a as well as e, e. g. 
ukassid, uktassid, iktasid, usaksid, ustaksid; the 
feminine plural ending is regularly -dti not -étt. 

There would seem, therefore, sufficient ground 
to question the reality of any epenthesis of 7 upon 
a preceding a vowel. 

In the second place it also seems unlikely that 
a preceding i changes a following a or d to e, 


17 The Ethiopic intensive imperfects like iegétel, which 
are apparently parallel to forms like ukésid, have a 
different origin. The employment of these forms as im- 
perfect indicative of the basic form qattala is due to a 
metaplasm between this form (with double middle radi- 
cal) and qgétala (<qaitala) ; so Praetorius, Athiop. Gram. 
Karlsruhe u. Leipzig (New York), 1886, p. 37, §40; this 
metaplasm perhaps has its basis in the intensive imper- 
fects of stems mediae gutturalis, which yield phonetically 
forms iemehher (<iemahher) ; cf. Praetorius, op. cit. p. 73, 
§90; the e preceding the second consonant of these forms 
was confused with the é of the basic form qétala just 
as it is in the imperfect indicative of the base qatala 
from stems mediae gutturalis, e.g. iere’i and ieré’é (cf. 
loc. cit.). 

28 Cf, Brockelmann, Grundrisz I, 299 f. 
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which change is usually assumed in the following 
cases, Viz. : 
a) plurals in -éti, viz. girréti, micréti, rihéti, 
Sinétt (some have also regular plurals in 
-ati, viz. rihati, Sinatt) ; [the forms in -éti 
are probably analogical ] ; *® 
b) nouns apparently of the form qitél, viz. 
iméru, mirénu (also miraénu) pitéqu (most 
nouns of this type remain unchanged like 
lisanu); [in himaru, the initial h may 
have partially assimilated 7 > e as in 
Hebrew herpah < hirpah; in the other 
forms the initial labial may have changed 
i to e; thus in all these cases the sequence 
of vowel would be e-a (which regularly 
produces e-e) and not i-a]. 
c) a few additional forms, viz. 
himétu < hima’iu (Hebr. hem’ah) ; [here 
again may have changed 1 to e, pro- 
ducing the sequence e-@ > e-é]; sirésu 
< strasu; perhaps timésu [here the e vowel 
(for a) is perhaps due to the sibilant §] ; 
limétu, siméru [here perhaps mé repre- 
sents the very common alternate form of 
mi*°]; kirétu, nibrétu, cirpétu, silénu( ?). 


On the other hand, as in the presumed epen- 
thesis of following 7, the sequence i-a is very com- 
mon (cf. a and b above). 

It is perfectly certain that a preceding or fol- 
lowing e assimilates an a or @ to e, é, but the in- 
clusion of 7 in this rule as an additional cause of 
this change of a to e, as is done by Delitzsch and 


Haupt,** would seem to be a mistake. 


*° Cf. No. 1 of present studies p. 114b top. 

2° Cf. n. 7. 

*1Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram. §§32a, 34a; 2. Aufl. 
§§41-43; Haupt, The Assyrian H-Vowel, Balto, 1887, 
p. 27, 11, b, d. 





























JADE; A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


- CAROLYN DENMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Jade is the general term used to designate a 
number of minerals of tough compact texture and 
of color varying from white to dark green, which 
have, from the earliest times, been fashioned into 
weapons, utensils and ornaments. The term prop- 
erly includes only two species, nephrite and 
jadeite. 

Nephrite is a silicate of calcium and magnesium, 
often containing small amounts of iron and is one 
of the amphibole group of minerals. It is dis- 
tinguished by its structure, which is characteris- 
tically fibrous, and of such fine grain that the 
individual fibers are hardly visible. The fibers are 
variously arranged, parallel to each other, curved, 
twisted, fan-shaped, interlocked and felted in com- 
plicated fashion. Since the hardness is 6.5, and 
specific gravity close to 3, it fuses with some diffi- 
culty to a greenish glass and is not decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid. 

Nephrite is found abundantly on the west coast 
of South Island in New Zealand, where it occurs 
as boulders and sometimes as nodules and veins in 
serpentine and talcose rocks. Specimens appear 
also in New Caledonia and in some of the other 
Pacific Islands. Siberia has yielded very fine dark 
green nephrite, notably from the neighborhood of 
the Alibert Graphite Mine, near Batugol, Lake 
Baikal. Quarries in Karakash and Yarkand River 
valleys, Turkestan, have furnished much of the 
nephrite used by the Chinese. Switzerland, Alaska 
and British Columbia also yield pure nephrite. 

Jadeite is a silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
usually containing small quantities of iron, cal- 
cium and magnesium and is one of the pyrozene 
group of minerals. It has a vitreous luster, vary- 
ing from translucent to opaque, and occurs very 
rarely in distinct crystals, but usually massive and 
closely compact. With a hardness of about 7 and 
specific gravity of approximately 3.3, it fuses 
teadily to a clear glass and is not decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid until after having been fused. 

The chief supply of jadite, including the pre- 
cious emerald green fei-ts‘ui, comes from Burma, 
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where it has been found in the several tributaries 
of the Irrawaddy River, and at Taumaw, Hweka 
and Mamon. It also occurs in Turkestan where 
nephrite is found, and other Asiatic localities. The 
most productive deposits appear to be in Belurtag, 
the “ jade mountain ” of the Chinese, on the upper 
waters of the Tishab River, near Yarkand. It is 
mined by Kachins and shipped to the lapidaries 
in Peking, Canton and Shoochow, the chief centers 
of the jade industry today. The finest jade carv- 
ings were made in the imperial ateliers at Peking. 

Objects of jadeite are common in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and in the northern part of South 
America. At the time of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico amulets of green stone were highly vener- 
ated, and it is believed that jadeite was one of the 
stones prized under the name of chalchihuitl. 

Chloromelanite may be regarded as a variety of 
jadeite rich in iron, often containing as much as 
ten per cent. It is spinach-green or dark green in 
color and has a specific gravity of 3.4. It occurs 
in the Cyclops Mountains in New Guinea, where 
natives make hatchets and agricultural implements 
from it. Celts made from this mineral were found 
in the dolmens of France and in certain ancient 
Swiss lake-dwellings. 

Jadeite and nephrite have so strong a resem- 
blance to each other that their true identity must 
be ascertained by microscopic examination and 
chemical analyses. Their differentiation becomes 
more difficult when the two substances occur in 
the same specimen, the nephrite having been 
formed from the jadeite by a gradual alteration of 
its chemical and physical constitution. 

Jade minerals are white when pure, but in na- 
ture they are more often variously colored. A 
partial jade spectrum is given by John Goette in 
Jade Lore (193%). Their range is from white to 
black through varying shades of green, yellow and 
red. Black jade nephrite, which is rare, contains 
chromic iron. Usually it is of dull color with 
whitish toned flecking. Red and brown tones in 
jade are due to inclusions of iron pyrites. Yellow 
jade, which is also quite rare, often has a light 
greenish tinge. The shades of green vary from 
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light celadon tones, sea-green, and lettuce green, 
to a dark olive green. 

Chinese are past masters in the art of producing 
imitations. Various acids were used to color jade, 
and new pieces were often buried in quicklime 
with dead animals for several years. This process 
changes their color so that imitations can hardly 
be detected from genuine ancient pieces. Gener- 
ally it is the tout-ensemble which distinguishes 
genuine jade articles from their imitation. Color 
is largely a determining factor in proving genui- 
ness, but workmanship and general design must 
be considered. Modern jades unless tampered with 
exhibit few colors. Ancient jades, on the other 
hand have variegated colorings, often three or four 
or even five different ones, running into or shading 
off from each other. The more colors a piece has 
the more highily it is esteemed. 

Inscriptions often help in dating jades but they 
must be supported by other evidence. Cultured 
enthusiasts claim that many inscriptions were 
added during the Ming dynasty to excavated jades, 
not with an intent to deceive, but to do honor to a 
relic of the noble past. Grotesquely crude designs, 
coarse wormanship and inscriptions faulty in style 
and composition were often the result of execution 
by illiterate hands. This accounts for many incor- 
rect characters of which a translation is often well 
nigh impossible. 

Dates are not always ascribable with certainty 
when dealing with carved jades, since tools and 
techniques have been the same during all periods. 
The forms and ornamentations, with slight varia- 
tions are chiefly archaic, inspired by ancient 
bronzes, which have served as models from one 
generation to another. It should be considered 
that Chinese glyptic art, has been fettered by 
traditions sacred to native ideas of antiquity. 
Artists and craftsmen repeat the forms handed 
down to them. We can only arrive at conclusions 
when we compare ancient and modern pieces. The 
details in the later works are no longer carefully 
finished, and polished, the forms becoming heavy, 
or less graceful. There are no reign marks, such 
as appear on many pieces of Ming porcelain, for 
example. We have to fall back upon our own 
ability to form a reasonable judgment. That this 
is no easy matter, is proven by the number of 
interrogation marks which adorn the catalogues of 
the finest collections. 

The distinction between sixteenth and seven- 


teenth century work is more subtle. It is impos- 
sible to be sure—all one can do is make a guess 
from what has been absorbed from the charac- 
teristic styles of these two centuries in porcelain, 
bronzes and paintings, and apply that stylistic 
knowledge as far as possible to jades. It is far 
less difficult to identify later jades. Apart from 
the fairly easily recognizable quality of the stone 
itself, eighteenth century pieces can claim a dis- 
tinctive grace which is immediately apparent to a 
sympathetic eye. 

In China, greatly admired examples of small 
size are frequently wrapped in soft leather or silk 
and worn on a cord next to the body. The heat 
and moisture of the human body in time trans- 
forms the texture and color of the jade. The sur- 
face contracts and becomes darker, and were it not 
for the special and inimitable execution and lan- 
guage of forms, the object would look like new. 
It may appear objectionable to the numerous ad- 
mirers of patina in Europe and America, to class 
the jades treated and transformed in the Chinese 
fashion with the natural-colored jades. The Chi- 
nese themselves think differently. They are in- 
terested only in the color of the stone and the 
intelligibility of the pattern. Jade to the Chinese 
was a stone to admire and appreciate. For an 
art as aesthetically attractive as that of jade, the 
archaeological interest should be subordinated to 
the artistic appreciation. 

The Heber R. Bishop collection, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
consists of about one thousand pieces. 
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Shang (also known as Yin)........... 1766-1122 B.C. 
EY cna tks aa ataa aaneee kei acap eos ae He 1122-255 B.C. 
EY ices cence ute ch anes cokeneeees 255-206 B.C. 
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RE, ons nines easter aca aisha ew ana a geentane ea ae 220-265 A.D. 
MED secccenccnocesdcecdenss 265-618 A.D. 
rrr Tee TT TT eT 618-906 A.D. 
Pe EEE 66. csasctvcancewnneeons 906-960 A.D. 
BE ccccceseseecncccessessessesesss 960-1280 A. D. 
ME Saas Waste einan une w oun ates 1280-1368 A. D. 
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Yung Lo 1403-1425 A.D. 
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Chia Ching 
Lung Ch‘ing 
Wan Li 
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K‘ang Hsi 1662-1722 A.D. 
Yung Chéng 1723-1736 A. D. 
Ch‘ien Lung 1736-1796 A. D. 
Chia Ch‘ing 1796-1821 A. D. 
Tao Kuang 1821-1851 A. D. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Lu Hsiang-shan, A Twelfth Century Chinese 
Idealist Philosopher. By Stu-cuHt HvAna. 
(American Oriental Series 27.) Pp. 116. 
New Haven, 1944. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this contribution to 
a wider understanding of China and the Far East. 
Lu Chiu-yiian (1139-93) was an original thinker 
contemporaneous with Chu Hsi (1130-1200). In 
the battle of wits the latter, of course, emerged 
in history the victor because he was a better repre- 
sentative of the Chinese genius for syncretism and 
compromise. The former, however, inspired a Wang 
Yang-ming (1472-1529), who in turn has pro- 
vided the philosophical basis in Japan for opposi- 
tion against an oppressive orthodoxy. It was fitting 
that the West should learn to know Chu Hsi best, 
but it has remained for Miss Huang to complete 
the picture in English. Her monograph is very 
readable, and ought to appeal to all who have the 
slightest intellectual curiosity. She is particularly 
to be congratulated for placing so many marks of 
interrogation around traditional dates. Professor 
Pelliot’s preaching and practice is finally bearing 
visible fruit after forty years. May Miss Huang’s 
successors follow suit! 

While we are thinking of chronology, however, 
it might be fitting to add that the marks of in- 
terrogation belong also around the dates tradi- 
tionally given for Confucius. Cf. H. Maspero, 
La Chine antique, 455: “Les dates de Confucius 
ne sont pas plus sfires que celles des autres écri- 
vains anciens; tout ce que nous pouvons dire est 
qu’il a vécu dans la seconde moitié du vi* et la 
premiére du v® siécle, sans préciser davantage: 
il n’y aurait, autant qu’il me semble, aucune diffi- 
culté insurmontable 4 faire descendre les dates 
traditionnelles d’un quart de siécle environ.” On 
p. 9, note 2, it is claimed that Fung Yu-lan gives 
the wrong date-equivalence for the death of Lu 
Chiu-yiian; but p. 929 of my copy of Fung’s 
History gives the correct equivalence of 1193. 

Of the many translated excerpts the few which 
I compared with the Chinese proved to be well 
done. If the careful reader is struck on p. 33 by 
the strange metaphor “like a stream which daily 
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grows more luxuriant,” it is due to a lapsus calami 
or oculi. It should be: “like a stream which daily 
becomes bigger or a tree which daily becomes more 
luxuriant.” 

The composition of this monograph is excellent. 
The Chinese characters are provided very prac- 
tically in a glossary, and I would recommend such 
a procedure in all of our western books and 
periodicals where there is too much vain, costly 
repetition of characters. The references are well 
given, and the table of equivalences on p. 101 
makes it easy to use the original edition of the 
Sst pu ts‘ung k‘an. It was a good idea also to 
list (p. 101) the pages containing translations 
from Lu Chiu-yiian’s works, and to indicate in the 
bibliography where the item was used in the book 
proper. All of us should be grateful for the large 
measure of good sense that has gone into the 
presentation of the volume. It is, further, per- 
vaded by the grace and charm characteristic of 
Chinese civilization in its natural setting. 


There is difficulty for the present reviewer to 
reconcile the imprimatur of the American Oriental 
Society. There is every reason to believe that for 
over the more than one century of its existence it 
has thought of itself as “learned.” Such qualifi- 
cation does not preclude a respect for readability 
or even the fond hope of a best-seller; it requires, 
however, a justified critical approach to problems 
in its publications. On such a score, for this re- 
viewer, AOS 27 fails completely. 

I have no reason to dispute the claim on p. 3 
that “the present work is the only monograph in 
a western language devoted exclusively to Lu 
Hsiang-shan,” but I do feel that in the signature 
devoted to him by Forke in 1938 there was more 
accomplished than a facile reference to Kant. 
Furthermore, as an accomplished reader of her 
native language, Miss Huang can be expected to 
look hard at Far Eastern sources. She knows from 
Forke that Watanabe Hidekata published a history 
of Chinese philosophy which could not fail to treat 
her hero, and that his book was translated into 
Chinese by Liu K‘an-yiian. Forke also used a 
similar history by Takase Takejird which was 
translated into Chinese by Chao Lan-p‘ing. The 
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requirements of the western learned world are such 
that the authoress should have been compelled to 
appraise these predecessors for her readers. Did 
Forke’s constant references to “ Takejiro” fail to 
make her eyebrows rise? We Westerners are sup- 
posed to teach our students to notice such things 
and to record, when publishing, their reactions. 

Being a contribution to the study of Neo- 
Confucianism this monograph speaks perforce of 
Chou Tun-i’s Diagram Explained. It is, therefore, 
reprehensible western method to restrict oneself 
to a translation by Mr. Bruce that is patently bad 
grammar, when there remained at least von der 
Gabelentz and Forke with other renderings. West- 
ern “learned” method demands that attention be 
directed toward such problems. 

Again on p. 22 Bruce has been followed for the 
translation of the terms yiian, héng, li, and chéng. 
Of course, Bruce should have justified his ren- 
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derings back in 1923. He did not; and so Miss 
Huang was confronted by bad method which she 
should have been taught to recognize and avoid. 
The implications of H. A. Giles’ review in JRAS 
1924. 459-61 did not escape readers twenty years 
ago! 

To judge from this publication Japanese scholars 
have maintained a strange silence towards Lu 
Chiu-yiian, the spiritual father of their beloved 
“Oydmei.” Yet the Japanese bibliography must 
be large, and a scholarly western work would make 
reference to it. 

The unique and sole social justification for the 
formation and continued existence of a learned 
society is interest in the solution of, or the insist- 
ence upon, the problems of its field. Would that 
our venerable Society still held to this ideal in 
practice. 


JAMES R. WARE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





The Excavations at Dura-Europos conducted by 
Yale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report 
of the Ninth Season of Work 1935-1936. 
Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, A, R. BELLIn- 
Grr, F. E. Brown, and C. B. WEettzs. Part I. 
The Agora and Bazaar. Pp. xiv + 270, with 
30 plates and 98 figures in text or separately 
in pocket. New Haven, Connecticut: YALE 
University Press, 1944. $5.00. 


This is the ninth volume of reports on the exca- 
vations of Dura-Europos on the Euphrates, the 
‘ Pompeii of the East,’ conducted in ten campaigns 
(1928-37) by Yale University and the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. In addition 
to Cumont’s 2-volume report on his 1922-23 ex- 
cavation* and Rostovtzeff’s excellent survey of 


1Franz Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1922- 
1923), avec un appendice sur la Céramique de Doura 
par M. et Mme Félix Massoul. (Haut-Commissariat de 
la République frangaise en Syrie et au Liban. Service 
des Antiquités et des Beaux-Arts. Bibliotheque arché- 
ologique et historique. Tome IX) (Paris, 1926, Geuth- 
ner. 2 vols.: Texte; Atlas of 124 plates). This is cor- 
rected in some particulars in the present volume. 


Dura-Europos and its art,? this whole series is an 
absolute ‘must’ for all libraries and institutions 
dealing with any phase of Greek, Roman, western- 
Asiatic, or Christian antiquity. The eight volumes 
of Yale-France reports previously published by the 
Yale University Press (1929-39), like the present 
volume, were the work of many specialicts, the 
most frequent contributors being Rostovtzeff, P. 
V. C. Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. E. Brown, Clark 
Hopkins, C. C. Torrey, and C. B. Welles; the sub- 
jects treated include half a hundred things con- 
nected with the material culture and the art of an 
ancient city where West intruded on East midway 
between Antioch on-the-Orontes and Seleucia on- 
the-Tigris. Pottery, fabrics and textiles, armor, 
coins, glassware, jewelry, inscriptions (Greek, 
Latin, Semitic, Pehlevi), painting, graffiti, papyri 
and parchments, tools, reliefs, frescoes, sculptures, 
metal vases, rings, bronzes, mosaics, iron, many 
wooden objects, Persian mines and Roman counter- 
mines, not to mention architecture (temples, pri- 
vate houses, shops, a Roman praetorium, Roman 
baths, an amphitheater, a Christian church, 4 
synagogue)—all these are expertly treated; I find 


2 Dura-Europos and its Art by M. Rostovtzeff (Oxford, 
1938, Clarendon Press). 














specially interesting the accounts of the fortifica- 
tions, the praetorium, the Christian church with 
its paintings, the synagogue and its wall decora- 
tions, the arms and armor, the Mithraeum, and the 
painted shields.* 

Dura was a Seleucid royal colony, founded about 
300 B. c. ‘as the heavily fortified halfway house on 
the direct road between the capitals ’ of the Orontes 
Antioch and the Tigris Seleucia; its ruins now 
stand in the Syrian desert midway between Bagh- 
dad and Aleppo. ‘ First a Seleucid fortress, then 
a Parthian caravan-city, and finally a stronghold 
on the Euphrates frontier or limes of the Roman 
Empire,’ as Rostovtzeff well puts it, it was beseiged 
and captured by the Sasanian Parthians (or Per- 
sians) soon after A.D. 256, and probably after a 
brief occupation it was abandoned and reverted to 
the desert. Its literary testimonia, most conven- 
iently given by Cumont (Fouilles, Texte, pp. LXV- 
LXVIII), are few in number, but include Poly- 
bius, Lucian, Ptolemy, Ammianus Marcellinus 
(the emperors Gordian and Julian; Dura a ‘ deser- 
tum oppidum ”), and Zosimus. A good idea of the 
results of excavation may be had by comparing the 
36 lines on Dura in 1905 in Pauly-Wissowa with 
the many books and articles that have appeared 
since 1921, when Captain Murphy of the British 
Army chanced to discover ‘some ancient wall 
paintings in a wonderful state of preservation’ 
while digging trenches at Salihiyeh on high ground 
above the middle Euphrates. 

This excavation now ranks among the most 
thoroughly scientific and best published explora- 
tions of an ancient site ever made. Comparable, 
for example, are the Johns Hopkins excavation of 
Olynthus and the Princeton excavation of Antioch 
on-the-Orontes.* It is much to be hoped that the 
work, suspended after 10 campaigns, can secure the 
funds necessary to resume operations after the War. 








* Noteworthy also are the 3 long Dura studies in 
Yale Classical Studies: ‘A Parchment Contract of Loan 
from Dura-Europus on the Euphrates,’ by M. I. Ros- 
tovtzeff and C. B. Welles (vol. II), ‘Dura and the 
Problem of Parthian Art,’ by Rostovtzeff (V), and ‘ The 
Feriale Duranum, by R. O. Fink, A. S. Hoey, and W. F. 
Snyder (VII), as well as the half dozen in Syria, vols. 
III-V, VII, XX, by Breasted, Cumont, Millet, and du 
Mesnil du Buisson. 

‘Excavations at Olynthus, Parts I-XI (Baltimore, 
1929-42, The Johns Hopkins University Press) ; Antioch 
on-the-Orontes, Vols. I-III (Princeton University Press, 
1934-41). 
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The present volume deals with only a part of the 
material of the ninth campaign (1935-36); a 
second volume is planned and promised, while ‘ the 


rest must await the return of Professor Brown.’ 


The contents follow :— 


Preface (pp. xiii-xiv) 
I. The Area and its Excavation (pp. 1-2) 
II. The Hellenistic Agora (pp. 3-27) 
III. The Bazaar Quarter (pp. 28-68) 
IV. Houses and Shops of the Final Period (pp. 
69-158) 
V. Sculpture and Painting (pp. 159-167) 
(all these five sections by Professor F, E. Brown, 
the director of the ninth campaign, ‘now in the 
government service in Syria’) 
VI. Inscriptions (pp. 168-185) by Professors 
Brown and C. B. Welles 


Appendix I. Bronze Plaque from Block G3, Room 
H4 (pp. 186-202) by Professor Karl 
Lehmann-Hartleben of New York Uni- 
versity 


Appendix II. Dipinti from Block G5, Room C2 
(pp. 203-265) by Dr. Heinrich Immer- 
wahr, then a graduate student at Yale 
(this work, with some additions, was his 
Yale Ph. D. dissertation, 1943), now in 
the Army 


Indices to the Greek Inscriptions (pp. 267-270). 


There are thirty plates of photographs and 98 
figures in the text (of which 14 and a map of 
Dura are inside the back cover). The price seems 
very reasonable, the whole book being handsomely 
made and well-printed. 

The part of the ninth-campaign material here 
treated consists of the agora and bazaar, an area of 
eight city-blocks, which are the central ones of the 
city: Hellenistic agora, Roman and Parthian 
bazaar-quarter. Of this area more than three-fifths 
has been excavated in whole or in part, the greater 
part fully explored down to bed rock, in excava- 
tions extending over a period of fourteen years 
(1923, 1924, 1931-32, 1933-34, 1936-37). The 
area is marked by continuous processes of building 
and rebuilding, whereby the original, carefully 
planned, Hellenistic agora of about 300-250 B.c., 
consisting of a group of four shop-buildings, an 
enclosing wall, and much open-market space, was 
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gradually converted to a crowded bazaar-quarter 
by changes that were never sweeping or definitely 
planned or completely accomplished. The agora 
buildings form one unit of a small group here of 
Hellenistic date (ca. 300-120 B.c.) that differs 
much from the later buildings in respect to plan 
and construction, which are western (Greek or 
Hellenistic) instead of eastern; for example, they 
had tiled gable roofs, which were unique in a city 
and region of flat roofs. The agora area of 23,510 
sq. meters is a little less than that of Magnesia on- 
the-Meander, but more than four times that of 
Priene ; it is about 5% of the total city-area exclu- 
sive of the citadel, as compared to the 5.4% at 
Miletus. As said above, the Dura agora was care- 
fully planned. But it is believed almost certain 
that it was not completed, whether for lack of 
money or of time: the characteristic ‘ horseshoe’ 
form here has the sides only begun, and there are 
no porticoes or colonnades until the final period of 
the city. The streets of this original city, however, 
were much broader than the average in the planned 
cities of Asia Minor, the width of the ordinary 
streets being 6.33, of others 8.45, and of Main 
Street 12.67m. (18, 24, and 36 unit feet of 
0.352 m.). In the final period, most of the ordi- 
nary streets were considerably less than 6.33 m. 
wide. 

The second period begins in the decades just 
before 100 B. c., the transitional period of the end 
of Seleucid and the beginning of Parthian domina- 
tion at Dura. With this change came the first 
decisive step in transforming the Hellenistic agora 
into an Oriental bazaar. With the end of the 
Seleucid program of Hellenization and of Seleucid 
investment of money and services, the city reverted 
to local rule and local traditions of life. ‘ With 
long tenure and the relaxation of administrative 
vigilance,’ the agora shops ‘tended to lapse into 
private ownership ’ instead of being ‘ leased by the 
city to individual tradesmen.’ Combination into 
groups, remodelling into dwellings connected with 
the owner’s shop, the enlarging and making per- 
manent of the temporary structures in the open 
agora space, the disappearance of old streets, and 
the haphazard creation of new ones—all this en- 
croachment by private individuals modified and 
gradually obliterated the old plan of the area. By 
about A. D. 100 the open space had shrunk to about 
half size, and by the end of the city’s history (ca. 
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256-260) to about one eighth of the original en- 
closed area of the agora. This tendency was part 
of the traditional way of life in the ancient East: 
the bazaar is the ‘expression of concentrated urban 
economy,’ as opposed to ‘ the agora or open market 
place’; it is ‘a close-knit, permanent nexus of 
streets lined with shops,’ behind which may be 
‘dwelling places, places of manufacture, or ware- 
houses, but the essential is the avenues of circula- 
tion and the crowded places of sale; the open, 
public place is fundamentally foreign to it.’ 

In the final period (ca. A. D, 100-256), with the 
change in Dura’s political status to Roman rule, 
certain tendencies apparently contrary to the 
general trend became operative (e. g. in one block 
a Roman-style market, which, ‘like the baths at 
either end of Main Street, represents one of the 
first steps in the systematic Romanization of the 
city’s life’), but ‘by and large development pro- 
ceeded along the same lines as before.’ Another 
novelty due to Roman influence was the monu- 
mental arches over the streets, and probably the 
porticoes that appear in the late second and early 
third centuries. 

The above three paragraphs are a summary of 


parts I-III, all by Professor Brown. Part IV is a 
detailed history and description of the houses and 
shops of the final period, which it is not necessary 


to discuss here. The general reader will find 
enough in parts I-III to suit his needs. That is 
where the generalities of development, dating, 
Hellenistic-Parthian-Roman influence, building 
methods and materials, etc., are found. Other in- 
teresting points besides those mentioned above: the 
economical construction of gable roofs ‘in a land 
devoid of large timbers’ (p. 11), the ‘ earliest 
burnt bricks ’ found here, of a distinctive yellow in 
the Neo-Babylonian style and much less thoroughly 
burnt than the later ones of the Parthian and 
Roman periods (p.17), the differences between 
Hellenistic and Parthian or Near-East architecture 
(p. 20), between Hellenistic and Oriental business 
districts (pp. 43, 52-54), the determination of the 
units of measure used here (pp. 4, 24f.), the 
register-office and city archive (p. 30), the width of 
Dura’s streets and the size of its blocks, as com- 
pared with those of Asia Minor cities (pp. 24-26), 
the different architectural character of the Roman 
market (pp. 62-64), the character of the Roman 
monumental arches and porticoes (p. 67), the 
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slight evidence concerning commodities and occu- 
pations (pp. 67 f.). 

I have no adverse criticism to make of these sec- 
tions by Professor Brown except the very small one 
that, although constant reference is made to par- 
ticular blocks and streets by name or number, it 
takes a long time to discover the one or two Figures 
in the end pocket (the best is Fig. 78), of the 98 
in the book, that show these features by name or 
number ; I also wish that the map of Dura included 
in the pocket named as many as possible of the 
features of terrain, building, etc.: not even the 
Euphrates is clearly indicated, nor the citadel, 
Roman camp, Mithraeum, baths, amphitheater, 
Christian church, synagogue, nor even the agora- 
bazaar, and none of the street names (these of course 
being modern ones given by the excavators). And 
in fact I should like to see more explanation of all 
the illustrations or at least a reference to the perti- 
nent discussions in the text. For example, on p, 51 
is Fig. 15, ‘G6, Roman Market. Lintel Profiles’ ; 
this, I believe, is the first mention in the book of 
anything Roman (except for ‘Roman period’ 
twice), so of course one is interested ; but it is not 
till p. 63 that one gets an account of the market. 
Apart from this, the figures and map are beauti- 
fully done, like the rest of the book. Since the 
bulk of the book deals with architecture and en- 
gineering, there is a mass of technical terms used, 
such as ‘socle,’ ‘voussoir,’ ‘ pisé,” ‘ rendering,’ 
‘footing,’ ‘ diwan,’ which I wish were conveniently 
listed and briefly explained for the layman. 

In section V Professor Brown describes the 
sculptures and painting from two blocks and part 
of another, These consist of fourteen pieces: a 
gypsum relief of Hercules slaying the Nemean lion, 
a limestone one of Hercules bibaz, a pair of bronze 
statuettes representing a syrinx-player and a piper, 
a small limestone altar, part of a small gypsum 
statuette showing the Cnidian-Aphrodite pose in 
reverse, a crude painted plaster wall-shrine show- 
ing a Victory crowning some household god, a very 
crude gypsum relief of a goddess (Athena-Allath?), 
a plaster relief plaque of a goddess, a badly dam- 
aged plaster relief figure of Hercules naked, a terra 
cotta antefix with female mask, part of a limestone 
relief figuring a goddess, a plaster relief plaque of 
Venus Anadyomene, and part of an alabaster statu- 
ette of a naked female figure: of all these there are 
photographs or sketches given. Another bronze 
plaque is specially discussed in Appendix I. 
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In part VI Professor Brown first describes five 
new Greek inscriptions (3 wall graffiti, 1 dipinto 
on a bench,® 1 stamped on a amphora handle; 3 of 
these are mere names, 1 a pryoGy text, 1 an abece- 
darium), then republishes and discusses one pub- 
lished by Professor Clark Hopkins in the fifth 
Report (1934): this consists entirely of Greek 
year-numbers for thirteen years between 125/121 
B.C. and A.D. 193/198, which he shows refer to 
annual dated files of the city archive. Professor 
Welles then summarizes his previous publication 
(The Harvard Theological Review, XXIV [1941], 
79-109) of the Greek tomb-inscription of a Roman 
officer, Julius Terentius, a well-known figure at 
Dura, who was killed in action against the Persians, 
very likely A. D. 239, These two major reconstruc- 
tions by Professors Brown and Welles exemplify 
the highest type of epigraphical science. Another 
dipinto is the subject of Appendix IT. 

In Appendix I (with 4 plates of photographs 
and a restoration) Professor Lehmann-Hartleben 
discusses a bronze plaque, which is ‘ unique in size, 
shape, and stylistic character.’ A thin slab of cast 
bronze, crescent-shaped, it is shown to have been 
the upper finial of a religious, or perhaps rather a 
military, standard, ‘ probably at least a century 
later’ than the column of Trajan. Its form—a 
pelta or broad-oval shield with two lateral and one 
central projection on the concave side—is rooted, 
he believes, in ancient Near-East tradition and 
occurs from the early fourth century B. c. on, while 
its decoration—in-turned griffins’ heads, a vine 
springing from a vase and ending in a palmette— 
‘is rooted in metalwork and ornamentation of the 
Celtic-Roman art which flourished along the north- 
ern frontiers of the empire from the late first to 
the early third centuries A.D.’ As one might ex- 
pect, there is a wealth of bibliography on the pelta 
shield, religious and military standards, etc. 

In Appendix II, the second longest and one 


5 The text reads (p. 168), ‘On the surface of the north 
bench beside doorway A2-A5,’ but the question what sort 
of bench—stone? metal? wood?—is impossible for the 
reader to answer with certainty. There is no reference 
back to the excavation details except for the words 
‘Block G3, Building A, Room A2.’ This building, the 
public-record office, is mentioned on p. 99, with a 
reference to pp. 28-32, but here there is no mention of 
any such inscription nor any clear indication of the 
bench it was painted on, though reference is made to 
pp. 15-19. Apparently the bench was one of the ‘ benches 
or tables of pisé with a thin plaster rendering’ of p. 16. 
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of the most interesting sections of the book, Dr. 
Immerwahr discusses two Greek inscriptions of 
A.D. 250-256, found in over 260 scattered frag- 
ments, painted on wall plaster, in the chief room of 
a private house. The texts consist of lists of some 
63 members of a group of low-class entertainers, 
both men and women, who probably served the 
needs of the Roman garrison stationed less than 
two blocks away and whose headquarters were the 
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small house where the fragments were found. For 
once, what an engrossing dissertation this must 
have made! 

There follow indices of the Greek inscriptions, 
but I miss a general index. Since not one of the 
previous volumes has one, I presume that it is to 
be expected at the end of the whole work. 


A. E. Gorpon 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 








